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In March of 1770 the town of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, was occupied by British soldiers. Although 
the Revolutionary War was still six years away, 
Boston was slowly reaching a boiling point. 

Angry mobs gathered in the streets, and one 
night a lone British sentry was surrounded by 
such a mob. He became frightened and called for 
help. Seven British soldiers and a Captain Pres- 
ton came to his rescue. The crowd surrounded 
them, hurling insults, clubs, oyster shells, and 
snowballs. 

One redcoat, when struck by some object, lost 
his footing, fell, and dropped his gun which fired. 
The other soldiers then fired into the mob killing 
five Americans. The town blazed in anger. 

The soldiers were to be tried for murder; but 
no lawyer would defend them. None of the Tory 
lawyers would run the risk. So the British soldiers 
turned to the opposition, to a leader of the Sons 
of Liberty, and pleaded with him to act in their 
defense. 

The detested redcoats turned to John Adams 
for help, despite the fact that he was a known 
leader of the soon-to-be revolutionists. John 
Adams had no love for the British, but he was 
disturbed by the possibility that the British sol- 
diers would go on trial for their lives without the 
benefit of legal counsel, in a community seething 
with emotion and hatred toward all British sol- 
diers. 

John Adams announced his decision: “If Cap- 
tain Preston thinks he cannot have a fair trial 
without my help, then he shall have it.” 

When this news began to circulate among the 
community, strong words were used. A score of 
indignant Sons of Liberty met John Adams and 
asked: “Are you going to defend those murder- 
ers?” Adams replied with heat that he had agreed 
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to defend men who were assumed innocent until 
the law had proven them guilty. 

Mass protest meetings were held, often led by 
ministers. A march on Boston was threatened by 
fifteen thousand Americans. Armed citizens 
guarded the streets. Ninety-four witnesses gave 
depositions placing the entire blame on the Brit- 
ish soldiers. 

As he prepared for the trial, John Adams re- 
ceived congratulations from Tories—supporters 
of the Crown. It was strange for John Adams to 
be in harmony with the Crown’s representatives. 

Stones were thrown through the windows in 
his house. He was insulted as he walked along 
the street. A mudball barely missed his head. Min- 
isters frequently justified their position by quot- 
ing from the Old Testament, “Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 

John Adams knew the key to his defense of 
the British soldiers depended upon his ability to 
get the jury to understand the difference between 
murder and manslaughter. In searching for in- 
spiration he came upon these words: 

“If, by supporting the rights of mankind and of 
invincible truth, I shall contribute to save from 
the agonies of death one unfortunate victim of 
tyranny, or of ignorance equally fatal, his bless- 
ing and tears of transport will be sufficient con- 
solation to me for the contempt of all mankind.” 

John Adams won his case. In so doing he proved 
to the world that the people’s cause in America 
was not led by a mere mob, nor by a riotous and 
irresponsible waterfront rabble. He had demon- 
strated to the jury the difference between man- 
slaughter and murder, explaining thoroughly the 
theory of self-defense. In his speech to the jury 
John Adams used these words: 

“We are to look upon it as more beneficial that 
many guilty persons should escape unpunished, 
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than that one innocent person should suffer. 

“God Almighty, whose laws we cannot alter, 
has planted in every man the quality of self-love, 
the first and strongest principle of our nature. 
Religion has commanded us to love our neighbors 
as ourselves—but not better than ourselves. 

“We talk much of liberty and property. But 
if we cut up the law of self-defense, we cut away 
the foundation of both. 

“He who on an assault retreats to the wall be- 
yond which he can go no further before he kills 
the other, is judged by the law to act upon un- 
avoidable necessity. 

“The law no passion can disturb, ’tis void of de- 
sire and fear, lust and anger. ’Tis written reason, 
retaining some measure of the divine perfection. 
It commends that which is good and punishes evil 
in all, whether rich or poor, high or low. ’Tis deaf, 
inexorable, inflexible.” 

John Adams pointed out that the British sol- 
diers had a right to defend their own liberty. If 
they felt they could defend that liberty only by 
depriving those of life who were endeavoring to 
deprive them of their liberty, then such taking of 
life was justified. 

Six of the soldiers were found not guilty. Two 
were found guilty of manslaughter, not murder. 


Our FounpDATION 


This story about John Adams is a part of the 
foundation of our way of life, of our United States 
of America. 

I would like to pose some questions that seem 
to me to be of vital importance—questions that 
don’t seem to have any ready answers, but that 
seem continually to demand better answers as de- 
mocracy looks forward. 

Is it important that we have respect for the 
law? How important is it? How does the law 
protect each of us? What if we don’t like the law? 
What if the law requires us to do something that 
is contrary to our beliefs, our sense of right and 
wrong? 

There is one major belief that undergirds our 
way of life. The individual is of prime impor- 
tance, therefore: 

A. We have law for the purpose of protecting 
one individual from another individual—to guar- 
antee to each individual the maximum in liberty 
and freedom without allowing one individual to 
restrict or limit the equal right of another indi- 
vidual to his maximum in liberty and freedom. 
This results in none of us having absolute free- 
dom. We can do as we wish as long as what we 
do does not take away from another to do as he 
wishes. You have perfect freedom to swing your 
arm with fist clenched, but that freedom ends 
where my chin begins. 

B. We have justice because we know that when 
men live together in society, men will want to do 
things that will directly affect the rights of other 
men. There will be differences of opinion. And 
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when such differences arise, there must be some 
way to resolve these differences. The equal rights 
of two people must be balanced in some practical 
way. There must be some just solution to differ- 
ences between two men. Justice always considers 
the rights of both—balancing the right of each to 
freedom. 

Both law and justice developed because man 
recognized the fundamental importance of each 
and every individual who had ever lived and 
who would ever live in the future. Law and jus- 
tice were developed in order to protect the indi- 
vidual and to provide an environment in which 
every man could have the maximum opportunity 
to pursue happiness in his own way. 

Law and justice contribute materially to sta- 
bility in society. And man desires stability—the 
known, the certain, the expected. But do we 
not also desire progress, change, improvement? 
So we do not demand conformity of opinion, real- 
izing that to do so might stifle the change that 
comes from new ideas. But we desire stability 
with our change. We desire change, but not de- 
struction. We desire to improve on what we have 
rather than destroy what we have and build anew. 

Our nation was born of a revolution. Someone 
has used the phrase, “the continuing American 
Revolution.” Could it be that the Founding 
Fathers, instead of drafting an inflexible, de- 
tailed blueprint for us, recognized that their wis- 
dom was not infinite and infallible? They there- 
fore drafted a broad, flexible instrument reflecting 
their combined wisdom and that of all who had 
gone before. They hoped that those who came 
after them would improve upon their handiwork 
as they benefited from its magnificent wisdom. 


Our RESPONSIBILITY 


Did the American Revolution terminate with 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown? Or was 
that only the beginning? Is the American Revo- 
lution continuing now? The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution often speak in 
terms of ideals, in terms of perfection. We have 
made significant progress, but certainly no one 
would say we have attained perfection. The im- 
portant thing to me seems to be the fact that 
we believe in these ideals and that it is important 
to work toward eventual accomplishment of the 
ideals. 

But do we believe in these ideals with the same 
certainty that we believe in the law of gravity, or 
perhaps in the law of supply and demand? Each 
of us will have to answer that question for him- 
self. 

What problems face us in this continuing non- 
violent revolution? 

What protects the minority from the tyranny 
of the majority? John C. Calhoun struggled with 
that very real problem. Does the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness depend sole- 
ly upon being with the majority? Can the will 























of the majority interfere with our right to wor- 
ship God as we please, compelling us to do things 
that are contrary to our basic beliefs? Can it re- 
quire us to rear our children in an atmosphere 
contrary to our best judgment? 

The law does protect us. We drive down a one- 
way street with comparative confidence, know- 
ing others will obey the law and drive in only 
one direction on that street. Unconsciously we 
exhibit, by so doing, a belief in the fact that auto 
drivers do respect the law. 

But what happens when respect for law and 
order comes into direct conflict with our tradi- 
tion and our upbringing, even with our sense of 
right and wrong? What happens to our need for 
stability when we are faced with such a stark 
conflict? Where is our devotion to law and order? 
Our belief in justice? 

It seems to me we must re-examine these things 
we believe in. What is justice? Do we really be- 
lieve in justice when we are just only to our 
friends or to those who think like we do? If our 
friends are the only ones to whom we are just, 
then the important thing is not justice, but friend- 
ship. Then if we want justice, we must first ob- 
tain friendship. Justice would then depend upon 
a slender thread. To render justice to a friend is 
not so difficult, but to do justice to an enemy is 
extremely difficult. Yet justice should not depend 
upon friendship. 

John Adams believed in justice for his enemies. 
He was willing to sacrifice his political future and 
his family’s financial security, so strong was his 
belief. 

The radical Republicans counted on Senator 
E. G. Ross of Kansas, yet he cast the deciding vote 
against the impeachment of Andrew Johnson. 
He knew he was writing his own death warrant 
politically. But he felt compelled to do impartial 
justice even to Andrew Johnson, and he could not 
convict Johnson because of personal dislike or be- 
cause of disagreement with his policies. 

Senator Robert Taft in the aftermath of World 
War II condemned the execution of war criminals 
because they were tried for crimes that were not 
crimes at the time the acts were committed, and 
because our Constitution condemns such ex post 
facto laws. 

These men have collaborated on the construc- 
tion of the foundation of our way of life. They 
have been motivated by a deep sense of the im- 
portance of every individual, whether friend or 
enemy. They have had a belief in justice for 
everyone. 

Where do we stand today, you and I? How im- 
portant is the law to us today? What will we risk 
in order to maintain and increase respect for the 
law? Of what value is money without law? And 
widespread respect for law? What security would 
there be in our homes tonight for us and our fam- 
ilies if there were no respect for the law? We 
would each be required to provide our only 



































































The Capitol building at night 


security. Our own individual strength would 
protect our families. 

How important is the law? Justice? What is 
law? Justice? Freedom? Liberty? You may say, 
“It is too deep for me, let someone else worry 
about it.” But would we say that about our busi- 
ness? Can we afford to take the complacent atti- 
tude of “let George do it”? 

If, by our individual action or lack of action, 
we contribute to a growing disrespect for law, 
whom have we harmed? Perhaps not ourselves 
immediately, but later on, whom? Our children? 
Some forces once unleashed and encouraged are 
difficult to restrain at any given point. 

The law protects, but it does not spoon feed. 
With our rights go equal responsibilities that de- 
mand from us effort, thought, wisdom. 

The structure that is America is not yet com- 
pleted. We are working on it today. And each one 
has a job to do. We are each an essential part of 
the whole; America is the sum total of all of us. 
And the majesty that is America is the importance 
of the individual—each individual—every indi- 
vidual—now and from now on: the weak, the 
strong, the rich, the poor, the popular, the un- 
popular, the dirty, the clean. 

Could it be that the foundation of our govern- 
ment can be found in these words from the Gospel 
of Matthew: 

“Then the righteous will answer him, ‘Lord 
when did we see thee hungry and feed thee, or 
thirsty and give thee drink? And when did we see 
thee a stranger and welcome thee, or naked and 
clothe thee? And when did we see thee sick or 
in prison and visit thee?’ And the King will an- 
swer them, ‘Truly, I say to you, as you did it to 
one of the least of these my brethren, you did it 
to me.’” 
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METHODIST NEGRO COLLEGES 
and Their Future 


By JAMES S. THOMAS 


Tue Methodist Church has always provided 
substantial support for Negro higher education. 
This support has been consistent and has in- 
creased over the years as the costs of higher edu- 
cation have advanced. Last year Methodists gave 
$345,524.91 toward Negro higher education on 
Race Relations Sunday. This was a $53,000 in- 
crease in Race Relations offerings over the previ- 
ous year. 

This is evidence that many Methodists are con- 
vinced that their thirteen Negro colleges are 
worthy of support. At the same time, we must 
face the inescapable question of the future of 
Negro colleges in the midst of sweeping social 
change. 

Unfortunately, the Negro college is being 
viewed today from the disadvantaged point of an 
unneeded leftover from the past. This is an in- 
correct. position. In many ways the Negro col- 
lege is a herald of the future in higher education. 

Of the many factors that go to make up good 
higher education, moreover, the race of the stu- 
dent body is not as important as other significant 
educational factors. 

The shape of higher education in the future will 
be made upon quality and opportunity rather than 
upon other less important variables. Any college, 
of any race, that can find this shape will not only 
survive, but thrive. Those that “do business as 
usual” will find it difficult to justify their exist- 
ence. 





Dr. THomas is associate director of the Department of 
Secondary and Higher Education, General Board of Edu- 
cation of The Methodist Church. 
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Those who hold that integration in higher edu- 
cation will remove the need for Negro colleges 
are oversimplifying the problem. Let us hope that 
the atmosphere of the times will remove the need 
for any racially exclusive college. But this should 
apply as much to white colleges as to Negro col- 
leges. One discerning Negro educator has well 
said that Negro colleges were segregated colleges 
but never segregating colleges. The difference is 
significant. 


A HERALD OF THE FUTURE 


There are many educational institutions of all 
kinds in the South. But only in the Negro college 
have we had, all along, the kind of intergroup co- 
operation that the future demands. They have 
been the only colleges with interracial faculties, 
trustee boards, and administrative officers. Until 


' recent years, they were the only colleges in the 


South that would accept persons of other races. 
Negro colleges, therefore, can form the bridge in 
interracial understanding, the link in communi- 
cation, which is needed while we try to work out 
integration. 

Far from being a leftover from the past, there- 
fore, the Methodist Negro college is the herald of 
what the future might be. The record reveals it as 
a type of institution that dared to write its char- 
ter in terms of higher ideals than could be real- 
ized in the eighteen-sixties and seventies or even 
in 1940. It has striven for quality, provided leaders 
in community life, met standards of accreditation. 
It has taken students from inferior elementary 
schools and high schools, labored with them for 
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four years, and sent many of them on to the na- 
tion’s best graduate schools. All this, and more, 
have Negro colleges done on very limited budgets. 
This is not the kind of task that is outmoded. In a 
very real sense, these colleges are ready to move 
with the forward march of the future. 

In all fairness, it must be said that the Negro 
college has been poor in terms of buildings, en- 
dowment, equipment, and income. It did a good 
job in spite of poverty. The variable, then, should 
shift from race to resources. In a day when there 
are not enough colleges for those who will apply, 
we could do no better thing than to strengthen 
those schools that have proved their ability to do 
good work under trying circumstances. 

This brings us to several educational factors 
that suggest the imperative need for strengthen- 
ing our present Negro colleges. Colleges are 
sought because of a few basic factors: (1) geo- 
graphical location, (2) nature of work offered, 
(3) quality of work offered, (4) student’s finan- 
cial ability to attend, and (5) general atmosphere. 
Of the factors included in “general atmosphere,” 
race is one, but not the only one. Other factors, 
usually summarized as “friendliness,” “vitality,” 
“a good college,” and the like, include such things 
as extracurricular activities, visitors to the 
campus, chapel, and school traditions. All these 
factors combine to determine the real nature of 
an educational institution. 


CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


When, therefore, this complex of factors is re- 
duced to race only, there is a failure to see the 
other educational factors of importance. What is 
the relation of all this to church-related Negro 
colleges? 

First, all but one of our Methodist Negro col- 
leges are located in the center of heavy Negro 
populations. The United Negro College Fund has 
estimated that 73 per cent of the stable Negro 
population is located in the area of its thirty-one 
colleges, eight of which are Methodist-related. 
This means that even if these colleges accepted 
only Negroes, they would be needed for many 
years to come. It also means that they will have 
to find room for an increasing number of qualified 
students in the future because of the rapidly ris- 
ing college enrollments. 

With reference to nature and quality of work, 
only a word is necessary. These are liberal arts 
colleges, with varying subject matter emphases. 
One has an exceptionally good science depart- 
ment. This is a great help in producirig much- 
needed Negro doctors. The entire nation is short 
of doctors and scientists; we could ill afford to 
lose these facilities. Another provides most of the 
ministerial members of a Deep South annual con- 
ference. If this school were allowed to fail, what 
other would provide ministerial leadership? All 
of them provide good teachers for the public 
schools of the state. A few are looking to new 








fields—pre-engineering, journalism, and foreign 
service background preparation. 

Only one of these states accepts Negro students 
as undergraduates in white colleges. And only 
four—including this one—accept them as gradu- 
ate students. Under these circumstances, it is not 
difficult to see what a large vacuum in higher 
education would result from the closing of the 
Negro colleges. 

Finally, the Negro college will be needed be- 
cause the talk about integration has given a false 
conception of the rate of progress in the enroll- 
ment of Negroes in formerly all-white schools. It 
is estimated that former white colleges and uni- 
versities are now accepting about 3,500 Negro stu- 
dents. Most of these are summer graduate stu- 
dents. 

On the other hand, there are about six thousand 
students in Methodist Négro colleges alone, to say 
nothing of the many thousands of undergraduates 
in Negro state colleges. In other words, the pres- 
ent Negro colleges are an indispensable part of 
the total educational picture of the nation, and, 
as such, they must be preserved for whatever 
future service is apparent to them. 

There will not be enough colleges to take care 
of the student load of 1965. It is clear that every 
good college, both Negro and white, will be needed 
in the future. The main questions relate to the 
quality of the college and its adequacy to do what 
it sets out to do. 


NEEDS OF THE COLLEGES 


Negro colleges face the following grave finan- 
cial needs: 

1. More current funds for teachers’ salaries and 
educational purposes. A few years ago the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools recommended a minimum expenditure 
of $200 per student for educational purposes. Now 
the minimum recommendation is $300 per stu- 
dent. A current fund increase of $75,000 per year 
is necessary to keep one of the Methodist colleges 
operating at minimum adequacy. The colleges 
must find an annual total increase in current gifts 
equal to a million dollars per year. More adequate 
faculty salaries are a part of this figure. 

2. More buildings and equipment. Few colleges 
have all the buildings they need. Yet all should 
have such indispensable buildings as dormitories, 
libraries, and assembly buildings and chapels. An 
informal summary of this kind of capital needs at 
the colleges indicates the total minimum immedi- 
ate need for $6,000,000. 

3. Endowment and scholarships. These items 
can wait, but if they wait very long, too much at- 
tention must be diverted from education to sur- 
vival. The total endowment of all Negro Method- 
ist colleges is less than that of Hampton Institute, 
with 1,500 students. The presidents of Methodist 
Negro colleges are trying to add a minimum en- 
dowment of $4,000,000. 
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Ferguson Memorial Chapel, Belmont Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee 


This is an additional resource for “The Church 
Worships” (International Lesson Series, page 31). 


RecEnTLY a man in my church asked me 
why Methodists are becoming so formal. He went 
on to say that he could remember the day when 
Methodist churches were “free and relaxed.” This 
question has been asked by many Methodists of 
late, and it deserves an answer. 

First, it should be pointed out that The Method- 
ist Church is not the only church in this “new 
look” of formalism. The Congregational Christian 
Churches in 1948 published A Book of Worship 
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for Free Churches which definitely urges a more 
formal service of worship. More recently the Dis- 
ciples of Christ have compiled Christian Worship: 
A Service Book that also suggests a more uni- 
form and patterned Sunday morning worship. 
This move to formalism is being manifested in 
many churches. 

In general, this “new look” of formalism may be 
a reaction against America’s frontier revivalism. 
It is historically significant that the more es- 
tablished a person, political party, nation, or civ- 
ilization becomes, the more conservative it be- 
comes. This is happening in American churches. 
This conservatism is manifesting itself in the 















By W. MAYNARD FRENCH 


major denominations in formalism. Add to this a 
revival of ancient worship patterns that speak a 
contemporary message of God’s holiness and 
beauty, and the answer begins to take shape. 

For Methodists there is still another figure to 
fit into the answer. That of John Wesley. We are 
continually rediscovering Wesley. This statement 
of Wesley’s has given added impetus to formal- 
ism: “I believe there is no liturgy in the world, 
either in ancient or modern language, which 
breathes more of a solid, scriptural, rational piety, 
than the Common Prayer of the Church of Eng- 
land. And though the main of it was compiled con- 
siderably more than two hundred years ago, yet 
is the language of it, not only pure, but strong and 
elegant in the highest degree.” 

Then there are some practical considerations 
which also should be included in our answer. 


PractTIcAL ASPECTS OF FORMALISM 


e@ Congregations who do not know the difference 
between a Te Deum and a missal stand are en- 
thusiastically supporting the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension’s insistence that new 
churches include a chancel and center aisle if at 
all possible. Such an arrangement appeals to an 
aesthetic appreciation of beauty and form, the 
tastefully appointed altar framed by an artistic 
reredos being more attractive than a pulpit in- 
cased by variegated choir chairs. 

It is obvious to the congregation that any min- 

ister who has to preach against a background of 
mobile choir faces must struggle for undivided at- 
tention. A yawning, giggling, or bored face can 
easily destroy the effectiveness of a well-prepared 
sermon. 
e There is also a practical reason for vestments. 
The simplest vestment is the robe. For years 
choirs have seen the practical implications of cov- 
ering the multicolored dresses, suits, and ties with 
the simplicity of a robe. 

The vested minister also divorces himself from 
the idiosyncrasies of gaudy or ostentatious dress. 
I once knew a minister who prided himself on his 
gaudy pulpit ties. “They keep the congregation 
awake!” he explained. 

More and more ministers are now wearing a 
clerical collar. Many practical reasons are given 
for this touch of formalism. More freedom to come 
and go in hospitals, better behavior (preachers 





Mr. Frencu is a free-lance writer living in Macedonia, 
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are human too you know), immediate recognition, 
and an appreciation for the Church militant. 

e Finally, the formalized order of worship has a 
practical purpose. A woman in my congregation 
recently visited a church with a “jerry-built” 
order of worship. She had been a member of a 
study group on worship and was aware of the 
pattern and progress of worship. Her comment 
was, “It didn’t seem like it was going anywhere.” 

The beauty of formal worship is that “it is go- 
ing somewhere.” Nearly all formal worship is pat- 
terned after Isaiah 6:1-9. Read it carefully. 
Isaiah’s first words are those of praise to the holi- 
ness.of God. Isaiah’s second thought was his un- 
worthiness in the sight of God in all his glory. 
This prompted him to confess and that moved God 
to forgive. The goodness and mercy of God led 
Isaiah to reaffirm his faith and to dedicate his life 
to God. 

Translated into church worship this, then, is 
what should happen. A processional hymn to 
the glory of God; a deep feeling of unworthiness 
voiced corporately in a general prayer of con- 
fession; the assurance of forgiveness pronounced 
by the minister; the affirmation of our faith by 
Psalter, creed, and lessons; and then arrival at 
the same conclusion that Isaiah reached—that 
we must not leave this hallowed place until we 
dedicate our lives to God. 

The answer to my friend might well have this 
final touch: “For God is not a God of confusion 
but of peace . .. all things should be done decent- 
ly and in order” (1 Corinthians 14:33, 40). 





John Wesley in his pulpit gown 





CHAPLAINS 
of the 
World’s 
Greatest Port 


PHOTOS BY ORLANDO FROM THREE LIONS 


In the stewards’ province, the paneled lounges and pri- 
vate cabins, the chaplains make their rounds to give 
help where they are needed; sometimes they suggest a 
helping hand when it was not thought there could be one. 





Under the auspices of the New York Port 
Society the seamen who come into New York 
harbor have received hundreds of thousands 
of pieces of secular and religious literature 
annually. Chaplain Van Lunen is shown 
looking over some of the religious literature. 
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THe men who go down to the sea take a little of 
the necessity of God with them. To minister to 
this need, in 1818 the Port Society was set up 
in New York—even then on the way to becom- 
ing the world’s greatest harbor. This organization 
is devoted to touching seamen with a thought of 
God when they come to these shores. 

Today the Port Society visits some 2,500 ships 
every year as they lie at berth around the harbor. 
The men who make their visits are a ministerial 
trio consisting of Chaplains Harold E. Mayo, 
Methodist; Herman Van Lunen, Congregation- 
alist; and Ruben D. Colon, Baptist. 

From the vantage point of their headquarters 
on New York’s busy waterfront, the Chaplains of 
the Port Society are in a position to visit the 
heavy maritime traffic that courses up and down 
the harbor. Outside their doors are the piers at 
which the world’s greatest and most heavily 
crewed liners tie up. 


> 


Chaplain Colon visits the galley crew in the 
galley just before a ship is about to sail. The 
Port Society chaplains work a rigid visiting 
schedule in an attempt to include all the 
ships that anchor in the harbor. 


In the daily round of visiting ships, the chap- 
lains bring forth both religious and secular ma- 
terials to the seamen for their outward-bound 
voyages. In one year more than 18,000 books and 
350,000 magazines of a secular nature were dis- 
tributed by the Society, as well as devotional, in- 
spirational, and biblical literature in the hundreds 
of thousands of copies. 

At its headquarters on the waterfront there 


rare Sunday services for seamen whose ships are 


in port. On the high seas the message of the So- 
ciety is in constant use. In addition to reading ma- 
terial the larger ships are supplied with religious 
motion pictures for use by the crew. 

Around the port of New York the Society an- 
nually shows more than 900 movies of a religious 
nature at the various seamen’s halls. These pas- 
tors of the men who go down to the sea are adept 
in the pulpit and in the projection room as well. 
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To provide religious motion pictures to seamen is an- 
other of the functions of the Society. Here Chaplain 
Van Lunen operates the projection machine at one of 
the seamen’s halls in the vicinity of the harbor where 
the movies are shown by the chaplains themselves. 
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VALOR 
Beyond 
the Call 


of Duty 


By JOSEPH CHARLES SALAK 


Raising the flag at the end of the Battle of Iwo Jima. This version, 
adapted from the famous photograph, was made in wooden veneers. 


On February 19, 1945, the United States 
Marines made their first landing on Iwo Jima, a 
tiny but strategically important dot in the Pacific 
area. However, it was not actually taken until 
twenty-five days of terrific combat had quenched 
the lives of 6,000 Americans and wounded 20,000. 

Nevertheless, four days after that landing, on 
February 23, five men of the Second Battalion, 
twenty-eight Marines, and one sailor reached the 
summit of 546-foot battle-scarred Mount Suri- 
bachi and planted a small 54- by 28-inch flag. 
Later a larger flag, 8 by 4 feet, was brought up. 
This flag, a large “Sunday” ensign, came from 
an LST-779 beached at the island to unload am- 
munition. It was this flag that Associated Press 
cameraman Joe Rosenthal photographed over a 
shell-torn area where uncommon valor had al- 
ready become a virtue. 

Joe Rosenthal’s photograph quickly became a 
symbol of the war. It was reproduced by news- 
papers all over the country. 

Thirteen years have passed. Usually such 





Mk. SALaK is a free-lance writer living in Chicago, Illinois. 
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events slip into oblivion. But the sculptor, Felix 
De Weldon, used the celebrated photograph as 
an inspiration. From it he created a Marine 
Memorial in memory of Iwo Jima. 

Nine years’ work went into the memorial with 
its heroic figures, four times life size, of the five 
Marines and one Navy man. On November 10, 
1954, it was dedicated and erected in Arlington, 
Virginia, overlooking the Potomac River and 
Washington, D.C. , 

This prayer was read at the very first memorial 
ceremonies held at Arlington in 1868, after the 
Civil War. It is also a memorial to the millions 
of persons who have died in warfare during the 
last forty years. 

“Remember them, O Lord, in thine infinite 
mercy—grant them their rest and peace in Thine 
eternal Kingdom.” 

The following men, who actually raised the flag, 
are represented on the Marine Memorial: Private 
Franklin R. Sousley, Private Ira H. Hayes, Ser- 
geant Henry O. Hanson, Sergeant Michael Strank, 
Private Rene A. Gagnon, Pharmacist’s Mate, 
Second Class, John H. Bradley. 














By ROBERT M. COX 


ADULT LEADERS 














What's Happening 
to Your Adults?* 


Few persons in the church have a greater op- 
portunity than has the director of study and wor- 
ship of the adult division. The adults of your 
church and community are the parents of your 
young folks. They run your homes, your. business, 
and your government. They need religious educa- 
tion, if ours is to be a Christian society. Whether 
the church school gives them a better understand- 
ing of the Christian faith and its relationship to 
their everyday affairs may be largely up to you. 

As a member of the adult council, you are ex- 
pected to work with your teachers and class offi- 
cers. You will welcome the opportunity to meet 
with them when they plan their various class 
activities. 

One of the chief concerns of your adult council 
will be its effectiveness in reaching the adults in 
your community. You will be interested in any 
study that will help discover any particular group 
of adults whose interests are not being met by 
your church-school program. If the young adults, 
the men, or any other group, are obvious for their 
absence, you will want to try to discover the 
reasons. 

You might well initiate a plan for determining 
the interests of the adults in your church and 
community. Perhaps the entire adult council could 
work with you in this project. Suggestions are 
offered in Adult Work in the Church School, 
by M. Leo Rippy, 4500-BC (35 cents) and Brace 
Up Your Minds (free), both available from The 
Methodist Publishing House serving your terri- 
tory. 

Check these interests against the subjects being 
studied in your adult groups; you may find a clue 
to the reasons some groups are in little evidence 
in your church school. 

(If you are not a member of the commission on 
education, you might gain permission to attend 
its meetings; you would then learn more about the 
over-all educational program of your church.) 

You should be sufficiently familiar with avail- 


able, approved resources to be able to recommend ~ 


courses of study to the classes. For this informa- 
tion, use Brace Up Your Minds. This free publi- 
cation lists, not only the scheduled adult courses, 





_ *This article will be helpful to directors of study and worship 
in adult departments of church schools. 





Guidance for. the 


Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 


but also many elective units, all of which are 
approved by the Curriculum Committee of The 
Methodist Church. 

Your real concern in this task is that the adults 
in your church grow in their understanding and 
commitment to the Christian faith. For this rea- 
son, you will co-operate with the adult council 
to help the leaders understand how adults learn 
and enable them to plan study and worship that 
foster Christian growth. 


rSuggested Council Agenda 








(To be adapted to local needs) 


Adult-division superintendent, presiding 
Devotional 
Reports of progress 
Leadership training plans as discussed last 
month; dates, courses, instructors 
Statistical report from classes: attendance, per 
capita giving 
Study topics now under way 
Items from last meeting of commission on edu- 
cation 
Plans for February brotherhood emphasis. Pro- 
grams scheduled; plays, films to be used: 
church-wide activities of interest to adults: 
brotherhood in the home, church fellowship 
dinner for students from other countries 
Study of the work of the director of social action 
and missions (or other leader designated at 
November meeting)—15 minutes 
Initiation of plans for visiting every adult in the 
church constituency as part of church-wide pro- 
gram. Selection of committee to work with di- 
rector of evangelism and church loyalty 
Items from the classes or other groups to be 
referred to the commission on education 
Closing prayer; adjournment at hour previously 
determined 
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[How Much Time Have You? 





By VIRGINIA STAFFORD 


Within recent years our church schools have 
come a long way in their efforts to help persons 
grow in the Christian faith, discover the real 
meaning of God’s Word, and achieve a closer fel- 
lowship with God and God’s children everywhere. 

Are these things being accomplished in your 
church-school groups? Is your adult class really 
making a difference in the lives of its members? 
Is your Sunday-morning session a creative, grow- 
ing, inspiring experience? 

Let us take a look at two situations, each of 
which I can attest to from personal experience: 

A certain large city church has adequate class 
rooms and an inviting assembly room. At nine 
thirty on Sunday morning a few people are pres- 
ent, notably the five men who lead the singing. 
Opening exercises consist of three or four songs 
from a paper-backed songbook; an extemporane- 
ous prayer; a string of announcements; a devo- 
tional message; two special musical offerings; a 
talk by the director of the local welfare agency. 
Forty minutes have passed, and the room is filled 
with nearly three hundred people. Class time is 
called. Twenty minutes are left for the entire 
study session, including checking the roll and 
taking the offering. 

Another church is smaller in membership, 
situated in a growing industrial community. 
Classes carry on their entire Sunday-morning ses- 
sion in their several classrooms. Much time is 
taken up in devotionals, special music, announce- 
ments, taking offering, checking attendance, read- 
ing letters from distant members. When the teach- 
er finally gets under way, he has little choice but 
to launch into a quick coverage of the lesson ma- 
terial. There is no chance for any kind of group 
participation. Since this time squeeze is charac- 
teristic of most Sundays, members of the group 
have learned how to throw their mental gears into 
neutral and sit there while the teacher does his 
part. 

I only wish these were isolated cases. The tragic 
fact is that hundreds, yes thousands, of men and 
women who faithfully attend Sunday after Sun- 
day get but little help for the experiences they 
must face. Then why do they keep coming? Per- 
haps it is their hunger for social relationships and 
a contact with eternal values. 

What can your class do to see that the Sunday- 
morning session is of greater value? 

1. Take a full business meeting of the class to 
evaluate the present use of time. Raise specific 
questions that will test real opinions. Concentrate 
on this one problem. Form into small groups to 
talk these questions through, and follow with re- 
ports to the whole group. 
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Decide on one or two steps to take now to 
change the session into more creative study pat- 
terns, with a minimum of extraneous activity. 

List additional steps for future consideration 
by the group. 

2. Select a committee to talk with local leaders 
in adult education to get suggestions as to more 
creative study procedures. 

Or, through your class president and teacher, 
present the problem to your adult council. If other 
classes need similar help, a committee may be 
set up to check with adult educators. 

3. Having taken these two steps, your group 
will be ready to investigate latest materials on 
group learning procedures, such as: 

“The Group in Action” section in ADULT TEACH- 


ER. 

The Church Educates Adults (4700-BC), a 
manual of the Department of Christian Education 
of Adults. (35 cents. Order from The Methodist 
Publishing House that serves your territory.) 

Adult Leadership, published by Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A., 743 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois ($5.00 a year). 

The following pamphlets are distributed 
through the Service Department, Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tennessee, at 45 cents each; two copies 80 
cents; six copies $2.00; twelve copies $3.60: 


4220-C How to Lead Discussions 

4221-C Planning Better Programs 

4222-C Taking Action in the Community 
4223-C Understanding How Groups Work 
4224-C How to Teach Adults 

4225-C How to Use Role Playing 

4226-C Supervision and Consultation 
4227-C Training Group Leaders 

4228-C Conducting Workshops and Institutes 
4229-C Working with Volunteers 

4230-C Conferences That Work 

4231-C Getting and Keeping Members 


Your group, and others in your church, can 
make the Sunday session the most meaningful 
time of growth in the whole week. Only as mem- 
bers and teacher together take stock of the situa- 
tion and determine to make necessary changes— 
only then will such improvement come to pass. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, Director 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 
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THE enrichment of our lives is an important 
part of our task as teachers. If we prepare the 
lesson and fail to prepare ourselves, then our 
teaching will be seriously handicapped. In the 
best sense, teaching is sharing life with others. If 
that is true, then the richer the life that we have 
to share, the more effective will we be as teachers. 

The secret of Jesus’ effectiveness as a teacher 
was his own sincerity. Jesus felt the primary 
necessity of personal dedication to God. The depth 
of that consecration is revealed in the soul-search- 
ing prayer he offered during his last night of 
fellowship with his disciples which is recorded 
in John 17. 

Make this great prayer your own as you strive 
to follow in the footsteps of the great Teacher. 
Sincerely and fervently he prayed: “And for 
their sake I consecrate myself, that they also may 
be consecrated in truth” (John 17:19). 

Jesus is remembered as the master Teacher, not 
only for the eternal truths he shared, but also for 
the kind of person he was. His radiant personality 
made his teachings doubly meaningful. 

If the personality of Jesus was so significant for 
his teaching ministry, then the growth of person- 
ality in the direction of Christlikeness is primary 
for every teacher. There is an indefinable influ- 
ence of one person upon another in a teaching 
situation. What a person is conditions his com- 
petency as a teacher of Christian truth. Anything 
that enriches a teacher’s personality is a potential 
asset in his teaching. 

The important question is: How can I enrich 
my personality so that my teaching will be fresh 
and vital? It has been rightly suggested that at 
birth we are just “candidates for personality.” The 
kind of persons that we are becoming is being 
wrought in the thoughts and activities of each 
day’s living. How then can we grow in the direc- 
tion of Christlikeness? 


Mr. Kearns is pastor of the Wauwatosa Methodist Church, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 





Personal Enrichment 


for Teachers 
By FRANCIS E. KEARNS 


The development of our personal devotional 
life is the key to our growth in spiritual under- 
standing and stature. This means the cultivation of 
regular habits of Bible reading and prayer. Read- 
ing the Bible in a devotional spirit will bring an 
enrichment that is different from a study of the 
Bible for lesson preparation. Bible reading and 
prayer must never be spasmodic. 

A Christlike personality grows through con- 
stant and careful culture. W. E. Orchard once 
said, “If your acts of prayer are the most regular 
things in your life, I think you will find that they 
regulate all else.” 

Many feel that the use of devotional aids makes 
their periods of meditation and prayer more mean- 
ingful. We must not, however, make them a sub- 
stitute for our own searching of the Scriptures 
and grappling with God. The following books 
are recommended: The Glory of God, by Georgia 
Harkness (Abingdon, $1.50); A Diary of Private 
Prayer, by John Baillie (Scribner’s, $1.50); Medi- 
tations Under the Sky, Dorothy Pease (Abing- 
don, $1.50); More Hilltop Verses and Prayers, 
Ralph Cushman (Abingdon, $1.25); Think 
About These Things, Jane Merchant (Abingdon, 
$1.50). ¥ sy 

Nothing is more important for fruitful teaching 
than the example of Christlike living demon- 
strated in daily pursuits. In the teaching process 
much of the personal influence of the teacher 
registers unconsciously in the life of the students, 
We would do well to heed Paul’s words to Timothy 
in 1 Timothy 4:12b. 

An American teacher was employed in Japan 
with the understanding that during school hours 
he was not to utter a word on the subject of Chris- 
tianity. His word was kept, but so beautiful was 
his life, so blameless was his character, so Christ- 
like was his example, that forty of those students, 
unknown to him, secretly signed a covenant to 
abandon idolatry. 

The teacher who tries to live imaginatively and 
who asks himself often, How would Jesus teach in 
this particular situation? will tend to grow in the 
direction of his ideal as a teacher. 

To witness to Christ through our teaching in- 
volves making every effort to receive the spiritual 
gifts God is eager to share with us. 
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PROPHETS AND PSALMS 
UNIT II: LITERARY PROPHETS (continued) 





ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Amos painted some of the more lurid pictures 
we have of the evils of luxury. The wealthy con- 
tented themselves with wanton living—living in 
houses of stone, resting on beds of ivory, singing 
idle songs, inventing new musical instruments for 
their meaningless songs, drinking wine in bowls, 
anointing their bodies with perfumed oils. 

The terrible part of it all was that such wanton- 
ness was maintained at the expense of the poor 
people. Bribery at courts, unfair balances in the 
market places, wage slavery, improper fines, 
avaricious women—these were the price of their 
luxury. Amos knew that the basic moral laws 
were being flouted. He knew that few of these 
wealthy families were abiding by the laws of 
the covenant. Few indeed cared, or had any con- 
cern whatsoever, about what happened to their 
fellow men. This was certainly a matter of concern 
to God! 

Charles M. Laymon, in Life and Teachings of 
Jesus, has a good discussion on the dangers of 
wealth to those who possess it—it may make a 
rich man indifferent and calloused to the needs 
of others. Wealth may not only separate a man 
from his fellow men, but it may separate him 
from his best self. Whether poor or rich, a man 
may be separated from his best self by greed (over 
much or over little), jealousy of what the other 
man possesses, or a deep sense of resentment over 
what the other fellow possesses. Thus great riches 
may create hate, bitterness, and resentment in 
the hearts of those who do not possess these riches. 

The rich man may place so much value on his 
fine position that he does not take time to concern 
himself with those things that make life full and 
abundant. He lays up for himself things on earth, 
but has not time for the jewels of the spirit! 

Ethically, Christian teachings place possession 





Dr. Weaver is in the Division of Religion and Philosophy 
at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER : 
February 2: 
Social Leaders and 


Social Injustice 


of physical things (money, barns, houses, etc.) at 
the bottom of the table of values. They have no 
genuine (intrinsic) value of their own. Their 
value is to be judged on the basis of how much 
they contribute to the development of the higher 
life—the intellect, faith, aesthetics, and morality. 

Amos had a deep sense of this misplacement of 
values. He knew that the welfare of the nation 
was at stake. He was smart enough to know that 
what the majority of people did, so did the na- 
tion. 

Amos’ call to repentance was not just to a na- 
tion, but to the individuals who composed the 
nation. When men can bribe a judge or a jury— 
what obligation has a defendant to obey the laws 
of the land? When men can buy votes for their 
election, what obligation has a man to respect the 
laws of his democracy? 

Surely, a person must raise a voice, a prophetic 
voice, and declare that this practice is destroying 
the life blood of the people. Certainly preachers 
and Sunday-school teachers must make it clear 
that injustices in voting, in court procedures, in 
educational and work opportunities among races 
or economic groups are wrong and must be 
righted! 

Amos was quick to state what would happen 
to immoral politicians. He was equally quick to 
indicate the judgment of God uipon immoral social 
conditions. The law of cause and effect works just 
as surely in the realm of morality and religion as 
it does in the physical world. God’s laws cannot 
be broken—but man may break himself upon 
them. No man may be unjust, a drunkard, a selfish 
and greedy man with impunity! The universe is 
on the side of goodness and is against evil. This 
is something to be sung about! It is not something 
to be feared—except by evil men. Yet, let us not 
sing its praises unless we be men who are on the 
right side, the side of God’s own choosing! 

Amos’ call was to his day and to our day (see 
9:8). We must check our own political and social 
life to see if we have that which is worthy of con- 
tinued life in our national morality. 


Adult Bible Course 
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February 9: 
The Moral Nature 


of Creation 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


PrrRuaprs the first monotheist was an Egyptian 
named Ikhnaton (Amenhotep IV) who ruled 
Egypt about 1370-1353 B.c., a few years before 
Moses. Apparently he was trained at biblical “On” 
(Genesis 41:45; 46:20), that is, Heliopolis (“city 
of the sun’) by their learned priests. He believed 
that there was only one god. A portion of his 
prayer includes this fine statement: “O sole God, 
beside whom there is no other, Thou didst create 
the earth according to thy heart.” 

Ikhnaton believed that this one god was moral 
and demanded undivided loyalty of his people. 
His “Hymn to the Aton” is similar in many re- 
spects to our beautiful Psalms 104. There we see 
a wonderful concept of deity—long before the 
Hebrews ever came out of bondage into the Land 
of Promise. 

Scholars, such as W. F. Albright, are now rais- 
ing the question as to how much Moses might 
have been influenced by this monotheist, since 
he ruled Egypt less than a century earlier. Moses 
was well-schooled in Egyptian thought, not only 
of sciences, but also of religion. He undoubtedly 
had heard of this famous ruler and his teachings. 


Tus discussion is important because some schol- 
ars have maintained that Amos could not possibly 
have believed that Jehovah was the Creator of 
the world. Yet Amos believed that God was the 
Lord of history, judging all men and nations ac- 
cording to inexorable moral laws. This seems to 
be a corollary of the thought that God has made 
not only nations, but also the world in which 
nations exist! 

Christians now believe that the God who 
formed the world was a moral Being and that he 
made the world with a moral intent. The uni- 
verse was geared to help and sustain the righteous 
acts of mankind. This view is being upheld in 
our day by the science of psychosomatics. We 
are made physically for love, justice, hope, toler- 
ance, mercy, purity, and honesty. Life simply 
falls apart when men deny their “best selves”— 
the kind of self that God dreamed that we might 
become when he formed mankind. 

The recent theological emphasis that claims 
that man cannot do any good except God does it 
seems quite contradictory to all prophetic teach- 
ings. The prophets called men to seek the will of 


God that they might know it and assert it! God 
was quite other than themselves; however, God’s 
Spirit would bear witness with their spirits that 
they were doing the right—that they were sons of 
God. 

There’s a fatalism found among many Moslems, 
and even among some Christians. It is contrary 
to the nature of God as taught by Amos and Je- 
sus. They believed that God is a purposing Person. 
Life has meaning, and there are goals for both 
man and God. Man can be, as Paul said, “co- 
workers” with God in helping to complete this un- 
finished universe. 

There is a popular song that states “Whatever 
will be will be.” It means that man can do nothing 
but be submissive to fate. Men’s ways are deter- 
mined by fate, so we need not attempt to improve 
either our own condition or that of society in 
general. This philosophy is similar to the Persian 
“kismet.” 

I think the proper attitude toward God is not 
supine submission to his autocratic will, but strong 
assertion of his righteous will. We may work with 
him; or we may defy him, as did the Israelites of 
Amos’ day; or we may just sit still and do nothing. 
But to sit still and do nothing is a type of atheism 
—it assumes that God is not indwelling in our 
world and has no plan now. Such is definitely not 
so. 

A fatalistic view of life really denies the moral 
nature of God. It assumes he coerces rather than 
persuades, he forces rather than leads us into duty 
and fulfillment of obligation. 


Amos really called for repentance— 


Seek good, and not evil, 
that you may live. 


A man who repents is a man who sees evil for 
what it is and hates it! He makes an about-face— 
a “conversion”! He hates the evil and loves its 
opposite. Amos therefore was not a man of doom 
and fatalistic pessimism alone. To the contrary, he 
called for corrective action. His sermons were all 
conditional—if you do not change, judgment will 
come upon your evil ways. He preached in the 
hope that the nation would repent and seek the 
good, and therefore seek God. 

Our shepherd-prophet hoped that men would 
learn to live by inner conviction, rather than outer 
compulsion. (Paul would have said “by grace, not 
by law.”) Men should be so identified with the 
right, the true, the beautiful, the holy that they 
do not need the law—by the nature of their beings 
they would uphold the law anyway. Men should 
give more than lip assent to the laws of our moral 
universe; they should identify themselves with 
it, living in harmony with its wonderful life-giving 
laws. Our actions (in social, economic, and politi- 
cal life) always declare to others what kind of 
world we really believe in. 
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February 16: 
The Day 
of the Lord 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


We are learning more and more that “the Day 
of the Lord” is very much around us. We need not 
look for some far-off event that will usher in that 
“dread and terrible” day. We need no timetables 
nor schedules to tell us when the Lord will come. 
For lo, he is already here—“Lo, I am with you al- 
ways...” 

This is a fact which many Christians of our day 
have overlooked, even as they overlooked it in 
the days of Amos in 750 B.c. Israelites were look- 
ing for the coming of that great day, the Day of 
the Lord. They thought in -terms of national 
power—lIsrael would get even greater national au- 
thority and power at the expense of her national 
neighbors, who would become the footstools for 
their king. 

Amos taught that God’s world was a moral 
world and that his moral and spiritual laws were 
already at work. A nation could recognize them 
if it willed to do so, or rebelliously refuse to see 
what was so evident and thus be caught in the 
embarrassing position of being immoral in a 
moral world. The universe would let them down, 
for the universe supports morality! 


Ons of the great insights of our day is the recog- 
nition of the fact that our universe is dependable. 
Law undergirds everything. There are laws not 
only in the physical world, but also in other areas 
of human experience. We recognize that there are 
ag of logic, aesthetics, morality, and religious 

e. 

A person must obey the laws of physics, but he 
may flout the laws of logic, morality, and religion. 
A person knows that if he jumps out of a five- 
story building, with nothing between himself and 
the earth, he will receive severe punishment for 
his action. The same person knows that he doesn’t 
have to conform to the laws of logic—he can be 
illogical, inconsistent, and incoherent. But such 
a person will never find truth. Thus, perhaps a 
person’s first responsibility in this life is to be 
rational! 

A person ought (though not forced) to be 
moral, aesthetic, and religious for the same rea- 
sons he ought to be logical. Though he thinks he 
is getting away with it, he soon discovers that 
he cannot break the laws of morality. So in re- 
ligion, man soon discovers that he has cheated 
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himself, his neighbor, and his God by thinking 
he lives alone, or that he is independent of others, 
or of the Other. 

Some laws we are forced to obey (such as 
physical laws), others we ought to obey, though 
we are given freedom to make up our own minds. 
The choices one makes determine the kind of per- 
son he will become. 

So it was in the days of Amos. God let Israel 
choose, and she chose to live in disregard of her 
covenant. What she ought to have done she re- 
fused to do—but not without consequences. Israel 
discovered that in refusing to obey the laws which 
she ought to have obeyed, she destroyed herself. 
Her life became darkness, and evil—she had un- 
consciously closed her life to light, holiness, pu- 
rity, and God. 


Amos pointed out that God was moving inexorably 
against evil; his will would be accomplished; jus- 
tice would eventually reign over men and nations! 
Moral law undergirds the social life of men—and 
that law is enduring and eternal, for it comes from 
God. God does not “break into history” now and 
then. He is always in history; he is immanent (in- 
dwelling) in the very structure of our universe— 
physical, moral, aesthetic, and spiritual. 

No law grants special privilege to any person 
or nation. The laws of our physical world, as well 
as those of the moral, aesthetic, logical, and re- 
ligious, are impartial. Yet, those who have been 
fortunate enough to learn of these laws should feel 
the responsibility of teaching others of their exist- 
ence. Mathematics is valued for all mankind—it 
is universal truth; so also are the moral laws of 
mankind. 

If one people (such as Israel) discovers these 
laws of God, she is not exempt from obeying them. 
Also she has the responsibility placed upon her of 
obeying and sharing this knowledge with other 
peoples. God’s truth, when revealed to a people, 
becomes a responsibility in stewardship. This is 
the meaning of missions—and missions not only 
in matters of agriculture, medicine, or science, 
but also missions in areas of culture, morals, and 
faith. 

So when Amos pointed out-how God had pro- 
tected, redeemed, guided, and concerned himself 
with Israel’s welfare, he inquired about the ex- 
pected response of assumed responsibility. Amos 
pictured the heathen nations, who did not yet 
know God or his laws, as coming to the hills of 
Samaria for observation of their more enlightened 
brothers. They (the heathen) were appalled to 
see how a nation who knew better could be so 
steeped in violence and injustice. “They do not 
know how to do right” (Amos 3:10), yet they 
did know! 

Do the heathen, the ignorant, look at us (who 
know) and are they appalled that we take so little 
pains to let them know too? Opportunities always 
include responsibilities. 


Adult Bible Course 
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February 23: 
Religion 

Strengthened 
by Suffering 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


D ID Hosea ever listen to Amos preach? It seems 
probable to me that he did. Amos went to the tem- 
ple at Bethel to deliver his message, and Hosea 
likely worshiped at Bethel. 

It seems most likely to me that Hosea was 
among those who listened to the fiery shepherd 
as he hurled his diatribes against the immoral 
leaders of the world. Amos’ message was precisely 
the message of Hosea in his early ministry. It 
seems that through Hosea, Amos walked again in 
the hill country where he first preached in Israel. 

Amos preached in 760 B.c. About ten years later 
Hosea began his ministry, in the same area, and 
with the same message—God’s demand that 
justice come in the lives of his people. 

We may assume that Hosea had been preaching 
for some time, possibly four years, before he was 
married. He courted and married a young woman, 
a daughter of Diblaim. Without doubt she knew 
that he was a prophet and had approved his pro- 
fession and his ministry. We assume that she had 
listened to his sermons to Israel in which he called 
his nation to repentance for their corruption in 
economic, social, and political life. She had heard 
him denounce Baal worship, as Amos, Elijah, and 
Elisha before him had done. Undoubtedly she at 
first approved her husband’s theology. 

It seems most probable to me that Hosea mar- 
ried a good woman—for he would have been re- 
pulsed by an evil woman. A clean man loathes 
an unclean woman! It seems psychologically im- 
possible for him to have married a sacred prosti- 
tute whose activities he had denounced many 
times in sermons. To the contrary, Hosea prob- 
ably married a good woman. 

Hosea called his country a “land of harlotry,” 
because his people had forsaken God .and were 
seeking other lovers than Jehovah. Hence, when 
he married Gomer he called her, having named his 
country a “land of harlotry,” a “daughter of 
harlotry.” This does not mean that she herself en- 
gaged in prostitution. It means that she came from 
a land whose people practiced it. 


To their union were born three children: 
Jezreel, Lo-ruhama, and Lo-ammi. The first son, 


Jezreel, was so named because Hosea believed 
that God was against the immoral rule of Jehu. 

Elisha had anointed Jehu King of Israel. Imme- 
diately Jehu rode his chariot with great speed to 
Megiddo where the two kings (of Israel and 
Judah) had their command posts. Jehu killed the 
two kings plus all their sons—so that no heir was 
left on the throne. Hosea felt that Jehu had over- 
stepping his rights in such a blood letting and that 
the blood of the slain kings (and their sons) cried 
out for revenge. So he named his son “Jezreel,” 
for at the plain of Jezreel, Jehu had done this. 

Hosea and Gomer’s other children were named 
as a message to the nation as a whole. The im- 
morality of the nation would bring doom upon 
them, as Amos had taught. God, though he loved 
Israel, would have “no mercy” upon her. So the 
second child, a girl, was named “No mercy” (Lo- 
ruhama). 

The third child, a son, was named “Not my 
people” (Lo-ammi)—for Israel had broken her 
covenant with God and in immorality had denied 
kinship with God. As in the days of Moses, God 
had agreed to be their God only if they obeyed 
the moral code of the Ten Commandments, but: 
this was not being done, therefore they were “Not 
my people.” 

You can imagine how often these messages 
were delivered to the people when you recall how 
often these children would be called into the 
house for meals, bed, and to do family chores! 


CERTAINLY Gomer agreed to these names when 
the children were born. She probably loved them 
and approved her husband’s messages through 
use of their names. However, she was not receiv- 
ing the fine linen clothes, jewelry, and colorful 
sashes that other women had; and she yearned for 
the “bright lights.” So she eventually began selling 
herself at the temples of Baal, where she “rented” 
her body for the worship of the fertility deities. 
Apparently she loved the gifts and desired them 
more than she loved those her prophet-husband 
was able to afford. 

Soon Hosea learned what his wife was doing. 
She had become a “sacred prostitute.” His home 
was motherless and wifeless. After some months 
of loneliness, Hosea felt that he should “go again, 
love a woman who is beloved of a paramour.” So 
he sought the girl of his first love, found her at a 
slave mart, and bought her for the price of a slave. 

Gomer was returned to the household, but was 
disciplined for a long time before being elevated to 
the position of mistress of the prophet’s home. In 
seclusion she rethought his love for her and her 
responsibilities to him. So Gomer learned that 
there was a “love that wilt not let me go.” 

Hosea applied this truth to God and his rela- 
tionship to his estranged “wife,” Israel. Out of 
this family disaster arose the concept of a loving 
God who seeks his wayward ones to redeem them 
from their sin. 
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By BOND FLEMING 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Peter 2:9-10; 2 Corin- 
thians 9:6-8; Galatians 6:1-5; Hebrews 4: 14-16; 
10: 23-25. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the last lesson in the unit on “The 
Church in the Making.” Consider the others as 
you begin your preparation, especially the one for 
January 19 when we studied about the fellowship 
of the church. It was this redemptive and redeem- 
ing fellowship which made the church. It is fitting 
to complete this unit with the lesson on “Privi- 
leges of Church Membership.” 

Just what are these privileges? Consider this 
question in your own life. Unless you can name 
some, there is poor prospect for the class session 
on Sunday! Ask some other members of the class 
this same question. Perhaps you can use their 
answers in your presentation. Or you might have 
them give their own statements as a testimony 
during the class session. 

Work out your aim for the session. It is to con- 
sider the privileges and also the responsibilities 
of church membership. In what way do these two 
—privilege and responsibility—go together? The 
lesson is an important one. This session may be 
used of God to stimulate the faithful, stir the 
faithless, and win the wayward. Your presenta- 
tion will be a testimony. 

The resources provided for this lesson are rich, 
and study of them will be rewarding. In addition 
to Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Ep- 





Dr. Fiemine is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College. 
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Privileges of 


Church Membership 


worth Notes, use The International Lesson An- 
nual, especially Pherigo’s discussion of the 
Scripture and Smith’s application of the lesson. 
The daily Bible readings are more helpful than 
usual. You may wish to use some ideas from 
the materials from February 23 and March 30. 
It would be helpful also to study “The Order for 
Receiving Persons Into the Church” (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, page 542). 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Being chosen and responding 
III. What do I get out of it? 
IV. Helping and being helped 

V. Trusting our leader 
VI. Encouraging one another 
VII. My place in the church 


To BeEcIn 


Review briefly the unit we have been studying. 
Point out that we come to the climax of the unit 
today when we consider the privileges and the 
responsibilities of church membership. There 
could be particular reference to the lesson of 
January 19 in your introductory remarks. 

Man is a joiner. Undoubtedly most of those 
in the class are members of the church. Ask for 
a show of hands of those who belong to other 
organizations. It might even be interesting to see 
how many belong to two other organizations, or 
three, etc. After such a survey, pose this problem 
for the members to think about: What do we 
get in church that we do not get elsewhere? 


How To PrRoceeD 
I. Scriptural background 


There are five passages of Scripture. Pherigo 
in The International Lesson Annual makes these 
passages come alive, and Roy L. Smith makes a 
challenging application of them. There is rich 
interpretation and application of these passages 
also in the student periodicals. 


International Lesson Series 
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Morrison (Wesley Quarterly) says that the 
first passage of Scripture describes the unique 
relationship between man and God. The second 
one is a discussion of Paul’s challenge and in- 
struction to the Corinthians about giving. The 
third is Paul’s counsel of humble concern for 
others, especially for the fallen. The two passages 
from Hebrews describe Jesus as our great high 
priest and urge his followers to meet together 
for mutual encouragement. 


II. Being chosen and responding 


Call attention to the memory selection. In what 
sense are we a chosen race? Is the race physical 
or spiritual? What or whom does the “holy na- 
tion” include? Why or for what purpose were 
we chosen? We have a responsibility. There is 
a parallel between our being chosen of God and 
God’s choosing the Hebrews. In each case there 
was a purpose; there is responsibility as well as 
privilege. 

Mutuality is necessary for happy relations be- 
tween any two. God chose the Hebrews because 
they were willing to be chosen and because they 
would respond. Jesus chose his disciples and 
friends because they would respond. Jesus calls 
now for volunteers. He would choose us, but we 
must respond. It is a two-way choice. Privilege 
involves responsibility. Note Webb’s discussion 
(Adult Student), “Every Privilege a Responsi- 
bility.” 


III. What do I get out of it? 


Not one of the lesson writers has exactly this 
topic. Perhaps it is too blunt. Yet it is a question 


that is in the minds of many when they consider 
joining the church. It is an implication in the 
topic of the lesson, so why not face the question 
frankly and discuss it with the members of the 
class? (Be prepared to “prime the pump” from 
your own meditation as suggested in “Preparing 
to Teach.”) 

This idea is discussed in Morrison’s main topics 
and also in Webb’s topics, “Three Great Privi- 
leges” and “Every Privilege a Responsibility.” 
In his application of the lesson, Roy L. Smith 
has a topic, “We Get as We Give.” What we get 
out of church membership is determined, to a 
large extent, by what we put into it. 

One may answer this question with another: 
Where can you get so much for so little? Where 
else can you invest so little, whether in time or 
money, that goes so far? Where else can you have 
a chance to invest your life in such a gigantic 
enterprise? What other organization rivals the 
church, either in purpose or in achievement? 


IV. Helping and being helped 


Here is a better place perhaps for Smith’s 
emphasis in “We Get as We Give.” Consider 
the daily Bible reading for Friday. We are blessed 
as we are used to bless. We cannot save ourselves, 
but in losing sight of self in helping others we 
are saved. The law of the harvest that Paul men- 
tions in Galatians 6:7 can be applied to Paul’s 
financial appeal also. 

Refer again to the memory selection. We were 
called out of darkness into the light; we are 
given the privilege and the responsibility of de- 
claring God’s grace. Indeed we are helped by 


Christ Choosing Disciples 
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helping others. Recall the invitation of Christ. 
We are invited to take his yoke upon us—a yoke 
made for two. Christ helps us, and together we 
help others. 


V. Trusting our leader 


Frequently persons invited to join the church 
hide behind “hypocrites in the church.” To those 
we might say: “We invite you not to join with 
hypocrites, but to become a follower of Jesus 
Christ.” Note here the first of the Scripture pas- 
sages from Hebrews in which Jesus is described 
as our great high priest, who was tempted as 
we are, yet was without sin. 

Relate this to the daily Bible reading for 
Wednesday, and also relate it to the passage in 
Hebrews 12:2: “. . . looking to Jesus, the pioneer 
and perfecter of our faith.” It is through trust in 
Christ then that we may “with confidence draw 
near to the throne of grace.” Webb discusses this 
point as one of the three great privileges of 
church membership. 


VI. Encouraging one another 


Even in the early church there were those who 
neglected attendance. The writer of Hebrews 
suggests that we ought to meet together in order 
to “stir up one another to love and good works.” 
We often “stir up one another,” but too often 
not to love and good works! 

We vow to attend church services. We rob our- 
selves spiritually, in addition to breaking the 
vow, when we neglect church attendance. You 
might quote that old saying, “You are voting to 
close the church when you absent yourself from 
its services.” 

Consider with the class both how we can get 
more out of church attendance and how we 
can improve church attendance—our own and 
that of others. How can we mean more to others 
when we attend? As we attend how do we en- 





Additional Resources* 


Paul’s Letters to Local Churches, by Francis 
Gerald Ensley. Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service. 65 cents. 

Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

Christian Teaching in the Churches, by John 
Q. Schisler. Abingdon Press. $2.50. 

Your Other Vocation, by Elton Trueblood. 
Harper and Brothers. $1.50. 

The Book of Worship, The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. $1.50. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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courage one another? Here, of all places, we 
should enjoy friendship that is truly Christian. 
How nearly is the church a redemptive fellowship? 
To what extent do we share one another’s woes 
and one another’s burdens? And does “the sym- 
pathizing tear” ever flow for one another? Con- 
sider hymn 416 in The Methodist Hymnal. 

Morrison calls attention to the fact that Jesus 
was a worshiper and a regular attendant at the 
synagogue. We need to attend the church as a 
school of Christian living in order to learn for 
ourselves and also to strengthen and encourage 
one another in our Christian faith. 


VII. My place in the church 


Just what is my place in the church? We may 
answer this by saying, “I am the pastor—the 
teacher—the organist—the chairman of the board 
—a steward,” or whatever office we may hold. 
But, in reality, what is my place in the church— 
in the church as a redemptive fellowship? The 
church—organized religion—is the oldest con- 
tinuing group in civilization. 

And now to answer the question: My place is 
in the church, both for what I can get out of it 
and for what I can do through it. My place is in 
the church, in an effort to pay my debt for the 
heritage we have. Refer here to Morrison’s topic, 
“Spongers.” There are many spongers, unfortu- 
nately. All of us are indebted for our heritage; 
the church has had a great part in providing 
this heritage. It is very likely that civilization 
will never be higher than the church; the church 
has had much influence on civilization. Thus 
my place is in the church, to strengthen it, to 
improve it, and to pass on a greater heritage than 
the one handed down to me. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do people in the class want to get 
from church membership? 

2. What are the privileges, ideally, of church 
membership? What is meant by “The church is 
a redemptive fellowship”? 

3. What is the relation between privilege and 
responsibility? 

4. In what sense can responsibility be con- 
sidered a privilege? 

5. How do we, and how can we, express our ap- 
preciation for the privileges of church member- 
ship? 


In CLOSING 


If the mood is right, you may ask for some 
brief testimonies on “What has the church meant 
to you?” This question should also be considered, 
“What have you meant to and through the 
church?” 

Summarize the discussion briefly. Remind the 
class of the close relation between privilege and 
responsibility. We are a chosen race; we are 
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chosen, though, not for privilege as much as for 
responsibility. 

After you acquaint the class with the new unit 
that begins next week on “The Church’s Ministry 
to Mind and Spirit,” suggest some such question 
as “Am I getting all that the church has to offer 
me?” 

Close with a prayer such as you find in Wesley 
Quarterly. 


p——The Group in Action 





By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Objective: This lesson is titled “Privileges of 
Church Membership.” Both Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly, however, emphasize the re- 
sponsibilities of church membership. At least in 
the view of these writers, the major objective of 
the lesson should be to help adults face up to 
their responsibilities rather than to encourage 
them to merely give thanks for their privileges. 

Central question: What are the privileges and 
responsibilities of church membership? 

Beginning the session: Let the chairman remind 
students that this is the last lesson of the series 
on “The Church in the Making” and announce 
the series to come: “The Church’s Ministry to 
Mind and Spirit.” He may then introduce panel 
members and the question for the morning. 

Outlining the discussion: Fruitful discussion 
requires that participants have an outline. This 
may be prepared in skeleton form by the chair- 
man and distributed well in advance to panel 
members. Or the group may meet during the 
preceding week and make its own outline. 

The outline may follow the pattern of Wesley 
Quarterly, considering in turn each privilege sug- 
gested by the Bible references and stressing the 
responsibilities growing out of each privilege. 
Or, as in Adult Student, the two interrelated di- 
visions may be considered in sequence. For clarity 
in oral discussion, probably the latter is best. 

Prepare a group outline for each panel par- 
ticipant. Include the central question, the two 
main divisions, and three (or more) subdivisions 
under each. Adult Student discusses three, but 
there is no magic in that number. Participants 
should note on their outlines the illustrations 
and additional questions they wish to use. 

Reading Bible passages: As part of the plan- 
ning, include oral reading of the Bible selections 
at appropriate places in the discussion. Some 
class member, preferably not a participant in the 


discussion, should read these passages when 
asked to do so by the chairman. Make these read- 
ings an integral and vital part of the discussion 
and not a mechanical ritual. 

Closing the session: The chairman, or someone 
appointed by him, may summarize the privileges 
and responsibilities of church membership as seen 
by the panel. Be careful to reflect the group dis- 
cussion, not the lesson treatment in a periodical. 

Since this is the last Sunday of the current 
series, it would be well to summarize all five 
lessons. Ask the chairman for each session, the 
class secretary, or a specially chosen member to 
do this job. Limit the summary to five minutes. 

Advance assignment: The remaining three 
Sundays in February constitute a new unit with 
the first lesson on religious education. Arrange 
a lecture-forum or symposium. Invite the director 
of religious education or the superintendent of 
the Sunday school to speak on the program in 
your church—its aims, achievements, and areas of 
greatest need. Or invite representatives of several 
Sunday-school departments to give five-minute 
answers to the same questions. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Social scientists and psychologists have become 
greatly interested in group processes. Use of such 
techniques as “the buzz session” is one fruit of 
this concern. Increasingly, business and indus- 
trial groups are using “brain-storming” sessions 
to produce new ideas. Though this movement 
may produce some excesses, it is re-introducing 
to our thinking the recognition that a group is 
more than a collection of individuals. 

Evangelists of the first century recognized this 
fact and exhorted Christians to gather in small 
groups for prayer and self-examination. John 
Wesley’s famous “class meetings” were dynamic 
groups in action. Wherever there is vitality in a 
congregation or church-school class, group proc- 
esses ere at work. Individuals both contribute to 
and receive from the group. 

John Bunyan, author of Pilgrim’s Progress, put 
the matter like this: “Christians are like the 
flowers in a garden. Each has on it the dew of 
heaven. Being shaken by the wind, blossoms let 
dew fall at each other’s roots, whereby they are 
jointly nourished and nourish each other.” 


’& Lawrence W. Neff, Methodist author and pub- 
lisher of Atlanta, Georgia, considers membership 





Dr. Putrer is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University. 


Mr. GARRISON is president of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Illinois. 
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privileges to center in giving rather than in re- 
ceiving. Every individual who shares a bit of him- 
self with another, says Neff, actually participates 
in a three-way transaction. For God is involved 
as well as men. 

“No event is too small or too great to constitute 
an affair with God,” he declares. “The mere giv- 
ing of a cup of cold water returns a dispropor- 
tionate reward and sets the joy bells ringing.” 

If that be true, then the privilege of giving is 
high on the list of gracious fruits of church mem- 
bership. Perhaps this is an appropriate time to 
challenge class members. Is there a job that needs 
to be done for which no one has volunteered? Are 
some persons generous with money, but stingy 
with time and concern? What task in your church 
so desperately needs to be done that it con- 
stitutes a gloriously difficult opportunity? 


’ Writing in Religious Living, Georgia Harkness 
suggests that the privilege of corporate worship 
is not always fully appreciated. Some who are 
faithful in attending services are prone to reach 
judgments on the basis of whether or not they 
are entertained by the preacher. 

By implication, Miss Harkness proposes that we 


err when we seek even so desirable a fruit as 
“fellowship” for its own sake. Only when it comes 
as a by-product of genuine God-seeking, or wor- 
ship, is there spiritual value in the glow that 
comes from being accepted by a group. 


’ Some analysts become pessimistic because 
every church member continues to be human. 
This notion is well expressed by a jingle: 
- “To live with the saints in heaven 
Is bliss and glory; 
To live with the saints on earth 
Is often another story.” 

Part of the glory of the church actually lies in 
the fact that anyone who wishes to do so can 
participate. Its privileges are not reserved for the 
“perfect,” nor even for spiritual giants. 

Doors are open to us as we actually are, not 
simply to us as we should be. Simply by belonging 
to an institution with high goals and a message of 
divine help, we gain a sense of direction. We must 
not fall into the error of condemning the church 
because some of its members are worse than we 
ourselves. Rather, we need to focus on the gift 
of a goal that is above and beyond the church that 
confers it. 


UNIT IV: THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY TO MIND AND SPIRIT 


February 9: 


The Church Teaches the Word 


(The Leader in Action 





By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” ané “For 
Your Notebook” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Timothy 4:6-16; 2 
Timothy 2:1-2; 3:10-17. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this new unit to the one just completed. 
“The Church in the Making” was really a prelude 
for this unit. The church was made for its min- 
istry, just as the church was “organized for a 
purpose” (see January 26). See The International 
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Lesson Annual for a good discussion of the unit. 

Take advantage of the many resources. In addi- 
tion, it would be well to study the manual for 
the commission on education. Make a study of 
The Methodist Hymnal, especially the sections on 
Schools and Colleges, 558-562; and on Brother- 
hood, 465-474. Since this is Race Relations Day, 
you should give thought to brotherhood as a part 
of the word that the church teaches. Consider and 
apply the first statement in the memory selection. 
See the article by James Thomas on page 4. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. The church teaches the Word 
III. Education and Christian education 
IV. “One nation, under God” 

V. The best way to get an idea across 
VI. Faithful men who will teach 
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Wilde’s Bible Pictures 


Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, by Raphael (from tapestry de- 


signed for the Sistine Chapel) 


To BrEcIn 


Introduce this new unit and relate it to the 
former one. It might prove interesting to ask the 
students to give some ideas from the sessions in 
the previous unit. This unit is a natural sequence 
to the other one; and in it we consider three func- 
tions of the church, namely, teaching, preaching, 
and worship. 

Emphasize the purpose of this lesson as a con- 
sideration of the importance of Christian educa- 
tion and of the teaching ministry of the church. 
Acquaint the class, if you can, with the percentage 
of new members received last year who came 
through the church school. Perhaps ask how many 
in the class joined the church through the church 
school. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The three passages are from the Letters to 
Timothy. Timothy was a youthful, yet effective, 
helper of Paul. He was a preacher and a teacher. 
These letters give friendly counsel and encourage- 
ment regarding Timothy’s ministry. See Shock- 
ley’s comments in Adult Student. 


II. The church teaches the Word 


In one sense, this is the task of the church. The 
church has always been concerned with the Word 
and with teaching. Note the admonition, found in 
the Old Testament, on teaching the Word. (Deute- 
ronomy 6:4-9.) Or consider the dedication of Ezra, 
who “had set his heart to study the law of the 
Lorp, and to do it, and to teach his statutes and 
ordinances in Israel” (7:10). The synagogue was 
a school as well as a church. 

The church has a ministry of teaching. Note the 
three things Morrison (Wesley Quarterly) dis- 
cusses as the main business of Christian educa- 





tion. Note also Gross’s discussion of the church as 
an educational institution. From Pentecost on, 
there has been an emphasis on teaching. (Com- 
pare Acts 2:42.) In the Antioch church, where 
the disciples were first called Christians, where 
the missionary program began, Barnabas and 
Paul taught a large company of people. (Acts 
11:26.) 

The earliest, and some of the greatest, universi- 
ties in this country (for example, Harvard, Yale, 
Dartmouth) were founded by the church. What 
is your church college? Let the class name some 
of the great schools of Methodism. 

Just what is the Word the church teaches? The 
Gospel of John begins with the doctrine of the 
Word, the Word become flesh. When Jesus sug- 
gested that the disciples might wish to go away 
because others had gone (John 6:66-68), Peter 
said, “To whom shall we go? You have the words 
of eternal life.” 

The church teaches that life fundamentally is 
a spiritual enterprise. Our deepest sorrows, our 
highest joys, are mental and spiritual. Bodily 
training is of value for physical health, but “god- 
liness is of value in every way.” On which of these 
do our public schools place more emphasis? On 
which do we place more emphasis? 


III. Education and Christian education 


Several of Gross’s points in Adult Student are 
related to this topic. The aim of education is 
gradually being broadened. But Gross raises the 
question, “Can such a lofty goal be reached with- 
out the supplementary help that the church 
schools give?” He emphasizes that education 
needs a dynamic—a dynamic of religion. 

Some years ago a popular saying was, “Civil- 
ization is a race between education and catas- 
trophe.” But now that saying needs to be 
changed: Civilization is a race between Chris- 
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tian education and catastrophe. It is frightening 
that the most fearful person today, in a sense, is 
the best educated. 

Recall the story of man’s fall as told in Genesis 
3. Among other things “the tree was to be desired 
to make one wise.” Now man is finding out more 
than he can use wisely, or at least more than he 
does use wisely. Man has harnessed limitless 
power before he has harnessed his own spirit. 

What is the meaning of the warning given in 
1 Timothy 4:7, “Have nothing to do with godless 
and silly myths”? Pherigo suggests in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual that these were perhaps 
“fantastic stories about Jesus that began to cir- 
culate in the very early days of the Church.” 
But from the church’s point of view one of the 
modern “godless and silly myths” pertains to 
the naturalistic and atheistic philosophy and psy- 
chology. The church insists that without God 
there is no accounting for life and goodness, nor 
any way of achieving the good life. 


IV. “One nation, under God” 


This phrase is taken from our pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag. Just what does the phrase, 
“one nation, under God,” mean? Let the class 
discuss its meaning, and then ask them to give 
reasons for their answers to this question: Do you 
consider that our nation is actually under God? 
It is much easier to use the phrase than it is to 
bring our nation under God. Consider at this 
point Gross’s emphasis in the topics, “Education 
Requires Dynamic,” “Education Needs Religion,” 
and “Why Christian Education?” 

What is meant by the separation of church and 
state? Too often we have allowed it to mean the 
separation of the state and religion. (There ap- 
peared in the newspaper recently a story entitled, 
“Recital of Grace before Lunch Ruled Illegal in 
Jersey School.”) 

Just what is the difference between the Word 
that the church teaches and the word that our 
nation proclaims? How nearly alike are the words 
of Uncle Sam and of Jesus Christ? What is the 
difference between the American eagle and the 
Christian cross? Which source, the church or the 
state, could best interpret the meaning of “one 
nation, under God”? 

This is Race Relations Sunday. What is the 
word of the nation, and of the church, regarding 
race relations? In some places preachers who 
uphold the Supreme Court of the United States 
are being referred to as meddlers, “do-gooders,” 
and “one-worlders.” 


V. The best way to get an idea across 


What is the best way? Let the class wrestle 
with this question. The task of the church is to 
communicate the gospel. How can it do so? The 
best way to get an idea across is to dress the idea 
up and send it walking down the street. 
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In the daily Bible reading for Saturday (2 
Timothy 2:10-11) an example is outlined for 
Timothy. When we practice what we teach, it is 
easier for the student to understand, because he 
can then say, “I see what you mean.” Consider 
the contrast between Barnabas and Ananias. One 
got the idea across; the other failed to communi- 
cate! 


VI. Faithful persons who will teach 


How many in the class have ever taught in the 
church school? Ask the members of the class to 
think of those who in the past were their teachers. 
You may want to challenge some with the idea 
of becoming teachers. The Scripture passages in- 
dicate that a teacher may have to undergo hard- 
ship. Therefore, the teachers should and must be 
faithful; otherwise they may give up. 

In many churches (and in the public schools of 
some communities) teachers have to be drafted. 
But what a blessing when there is someone who 
can and will teach the way Philip taught the 
eunuch. (See the Bible reading for Thursday.) 
He began where the eunuch was and taught him 
about Jesus. 

One of the most interesting stories in philo- 
sophic literature is Plato’s allegory of the cave. 
This allegory, found in Book VII of the Republic, 
is an interpretation of education and of the edu- 
cated person’s responsibility to teach others. 

Others have been our teachers. We ought to 
seek light wherever we can find it and then lead 
others into the truth, the truth that makes them 
and us free. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is it important for the church to teach 
the Word? What can your church do to teach 
the Word more effectively? 

2. What can the church accomplish by teaching 
which it cannot accomplish through preaching? 

3. In what ways are education and evangelism 
related? What did Wesley mean by wanting to 
unite knowledge and vital piety? 

4. What training is given for teachers in your 
church school? What qualifications are expected 
of teachers? 


In CLOSING 


As you come to the close of the session, have 
these questions in mind: Has the Word been 
taught in this class today? Has the lesson gotten 
through? 

You might ask the members of the class what 
they consider to be the main ideas discussed in 
today’s lesson. If they do not suggest any, sum- 
marize the lesson briefly. 

Relate this lesson to the one for next Sunday 
on “The Church Preaches the Word.” Urge the 
students to study the Word that the church 
teaches, and invite others to hear the Word that 
the church preaches. 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


During the next three weeks class members 
should take advantage of the opportunity to study 
the program of religious education and worship 
in their church. Plan the lessons as a series, how- 
ever, so they will not overlap. 

Objective of the series: The program planning 
committee must consider seriously the most im- 
portant service these lessons can render. Adult 
Student and Wesley Quarterly treatments empha- 
size definition, differentiation, and especially pur- 
pose. 

Definition and purpose are undoubtedly im- 
portant elements in any discussion, but teaching, 
preaching, and worship are, after all, three dif- 
ferent means for achieving the same _ goal. 
Probably more fruitful discussions will grow 
from specific applications to your own church 
than from mere abstract and theoretical ques- 
tions. Serving as a single focus for the discussions 
of these three Sundays might well be this ques- 
tion, How can we improve the teaching (preach- 
ing, worship) of our church? 

Purpose of lesson 1: As a result of this lesson, 
class members should better understand the pur- 
pose of religious education, the status of the 
program in your local church and its problems 
(or unmet goals). 

Opening the session: The committee member 
responsible for this series should introduce the 
unit and read (or have read) 1 Timothy 4:6-16. 
Then he may introduce the speaker for the morn- 
ing and suggest that class members prepare for 
their part in the forum to follow. 

Lecture-forum: To emphasize the work of your 
church in religious education, ask someone in a 
responsible position to speak to the class. If your 
church has a director of religious education, ask 
him to speak. If not, turn to the superintendent of 
the Sunday school, or a responsible leader in 
one of its departments. Or arrange a symposium 
by giving several veteran Sunday-school teachers 
five minutes each. 

The speaker should be carefully instructed 
concerning the wishes of the class, the amount 
of time allotted, and the desire of the class for 
an adequate forum period. He should seek to 
answer questions like these: 

1. What is our church now doing in religious 
education? (This includes objectives, numbers 
of students and teachers and their age levels, 
training of teachers and supervisors, materials 
used, special programs.) 


2. Where is our Sunday school falling short 
of its goals? What are our most serious problems? 

3. How may we find solutions to our most 
pressing problems? How can members of this 
class help? 

Save time for a forum period. If necessary— 
and the planning committee should know— 
“prime the pump” by planting a few leading 
questions to start class participation. Sometimes, 
even after a stimulating lecture, nobody wants 
to be the first to ask a question. 

Closing the session: Read 2 Timothy 3:10-17, 
or close with a brief extemporaneous prayer for 
the educational work of the church. 

Advance assignment: Appoint the panel for 
next Sunday’s discussion far enough in advance 
so that they can meet sometime during the week. 
Invite the pastor or his associate to visit the 
class next Sunday. 


f—_From Literature and Life 





Ey WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Content of the church’s program of teaching 
is special. In general, however, methods tend to 
reflect emphases in secular education. 

Just now we are in a period of challenge and 
uncertainty. Recovering from undue optimism, 
most educational leaders now recognize that there 
is no easy, automatic road to progress. 

Newspaper stories recently quoted an assistant 
dean of Amherst College as saying that today 
“most education is a hoax.” He based that verdict 
on the evident fact that many students are almost 
entirely passive. They take the facts that are 
presented to them, but they do no original search- 
ing and thinking. 

Precisely the same danger faces Christian edu- 
cation. It is far easier to expose persons to pre- 
digested treatments of religious problems than to 
persuade them to think, search, and learn on 
their own initiative. 


& One aspect of the church’s teaching program 
today is clear beyond dispute. We live in a world 
quite different from that of the Old Testament— 
or even that of John Wesley and George White- 
field. 

Aluminum is a very young member of the 
family of metals used by man. Almost until this 
decade, it remained comparatively rare and 
costly. Now produced by several giant corpora- 
tions, it has become a commonplace product. 

We in the church must not, dare not, cannot 
ignore the culture that surrounds us. In an epoch 
that sees aluminum rolling from the mills of 
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one company at twenty million pounds a month, 
Christian teaching must not come to focus in 
methods of the Bronze Age, 


 Sunday-school magazines are a commonplace 
today. They are so taken for granted that few 
persons get excited when a new issue arrives. 

Yet teaching through the printed word is a 
comparatively new process. An early publisher, 
Fust, offered Bibles for sale at 30 crowns per 
copy—about one tenth the price usually charged 
for hand-copied Bibles. Folk of Paris rushed to 
buy, for at that rate a man could purchase a 
Bible for only a few months’ wages. And this 
was a mere five centuries ago. Today, it is rare 
for a Bible buyer to select an edition whose price 
is equivalent to one day’s pay. 


’ Effective Christian teaching cannot be limited 
to subjects that were associated with Sunday 
schools of even a century ago. Unless we deal 
with live issues of our own time, we have failed. 

What, if anything, does the church have to say 
about horsepower of automobiles? No direct 
guidance is given in Scripture. But the social and 
moral consequences of Detroit’s race for bigger 
and more powerful models are sweeping. 

To take a single example, speed and power 
have been more than doubled since World War 
II. Today’s 16-year-old driver guides the power 
of 180 to 320 horses. 





For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This is background material for all three les- 
sons of this unit “The Church’s Ministry to Mind 
and Spirit” (February 9-23). 


The church offers a threefold ministry to the 
mind and spirit of men: teaching, preaching, and 
worship. 

We turn first to teaching as exemplified in 
Paul’s relationship and specific teaching to Tim- 
othy. J. Vernon Bartlett’s study of the Pastoral 
Epistles to Timothy led him to the conclusion that 
they “are genuine as a whole” and “show Paul 
continuing the correction of erroneous semi- 
Jewish, semi-ascetic fancies . . . , especially the 
denial of any kind of resurrection body.” (The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary.) 

Of the three Pastoral Epistles Moffatt feels that 
the correct order is 2 Timothy, Titus, 1 Timothy, 
since Timothy indicates “a more advanced situa- 
tion” by “its sharper emphasis upon ecclesiastical 
procedure.” 

In 2 Timothy 3:10-17 Paul tells of encountering 





Dr. LESLIE is professor emeritus of Hebrew and Old 
Testament literature, Boston University School of The- 
ology. 
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persecutions in three important cities. The first, 
Antioch on the Orontes River, twenty miles from 
the Mediterranean Sea, was the third city in mag- 
nitude and prosperity in the Empire. The second 
is Iconium (today’s Konia) occupying one of the 
most beautiful and fertile inland sites in Asia 
Minor, comparable to the oasis of Damascus. The 
third is Lystra, which in 6 B.c. Augustus had 
made “an outpost of civilization.” It blended 
Greek and Jewish elements, even as is shown 
in Timothy himself, whose mother was a Jewess, 
his father a Greek (Acts 16:1). 

One of the most beautiful of Christian friend- 
ships of which we have record is that of Paul, 
with his leadership and enthusiasm, and Timothy, 
the younger of the two, with his thoughtful re- 
serve. 

Paul’s letter to the Christians in Rome is sup- 
posed to have been written from Corinth toward 
the end of his missionary journeys about a.p. 55. 
Out of his rich and diversified missionary experi- 
ence Paul emphasizes the simple fact that Chris- 
tian preaching is basic for the spread of the good 
news of Christ. One of the greatest defenses of 
the strategic importance of preaching is expressed 
in Romans 10:17. 

In 1 Corinthians 1: 18-31 Paul opposes what W. 
F. Howard calls “the arrogant self-sufficiency of 
mere intellectualism.” He emphasizes that “status 
and merit are irrelevant considerations when man 
stands before God.” (The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary.) 

In Ephesians 3:7-19 we have a vital and mean- 
ingful statement of what the gospel really is. 
It is the experience that Christ opens to even the 
humblest of souls, the indwelling presence of 
the living Christ in the heart of man and the con- 
sequent experience of being “filled with all the 
fullness of God.” 

The church teaches, the church preaches, and 
finally, the church worships. These are the per- 
sistent functions of the church today, as when it 
was first founded. As Frederick Heiler says, “All 
Christian forms of worship are based upon and 
dominated by the belief in the living Christ... 
the universal Presence of Jesus expressing itself 
in the Church.” Thomas Carlyle has taught us 
that worship means “worthship.” When we wor- 
ship the living God, as revealed to us in Jesus, we 
acknowledge his infinite worth for our lives. 

“When the attention of the thinking heathen 
was directed to the new religion which was 
spreading in the Roman Empire, the thing to 
strike him as extraordinary would be that a re- 
ligion of prayer was superseding the religion of 
ceremonies and invocation of gods; that it en- 
couraged all, even the humblest and the most 
uneducated, to pray, or, in other words, to medi- 
tate and exercise the mind in self-scrutiny and 
contemplation of God.” 1 


1 From The First Age of the Christian Church (1906), by Dollin- 
ger. 
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The Church Preaches the Word 


m=—The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Romans 10:14-17; 1 
Corinthians 1:18-31; Ephesians 3: 7-19. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient the lesson in this unit on teaching, 
preaching, and worship. What is the attitude of 
the members of the class toward the preacher 
and toward preaching? What members of the 
class are related to preachers? Have preachers 
come from the homes of any of the members of 
the class? 

There are numerous resources: Wesley Quar- 
terly, Adult Student, The International Lesson 
Annual, Epworth Notes, and the daily Bible read- 
ings. These materials merit study on their own, 
but study of them is essential for presenting a 
good lesson. Arrange to visit your preacher and 
get from him some ideas about why he is a 
preacher and what he considers his main oppor- 
tunities as a preacher. You might even ask him 
to visit the class as a resource person. 

Prepare well, then pray for a sense of mission 
as you teach the Word that the church preaches, 
and as you teach in the church that preaches 
the Word. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The church preaches the Word 
III. Great preachers and great preaching 
IV. Communicating the gospel 
V. Faith and experience 
VI. Being called, and being sent 


To BEGIN 


Orient this lesson within the unit for the class. 
Point out the purpose of the lesson as that of 
emphasizing the importance of preaching and 
the faith that may result from effective preaching. 

How much do the members of the class know 
about preaching and about the preacher? You 
might even let some of them give answers to 
such questions as: What is the purpose of preach- 
ing? How does the preacher get his sermons? 


How long, usually, does it take him to prepare 
a sermon? Does he preach a sermon more than 
once? When and where did the preacher begin 
his ministry? How long has he been at this 
church? 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


There are three passages of Scripture. In 
Romans Paul tells of the need for preachers and 
for preaching and of the faith that may be 
achieved through preaching. In Ephesians there 
is a description of the purpose of preaching; 
namely, to proclaim the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. The passage from 1 Corinthians describes 
the message of the preacher and of what this 
message means to those who hear and believe. 


II. The church preaches the Word 


What is the Word that the church preaches? 
Which came first, the Word or the preacher? Does 
the preacher create the Word, or does the Word 
call the preacher to proclaim it? Note Morrison’s 
comments and Gross’s discussion of this topic. 
The church preaches the Word of life, the living 
Word, the Word made flesh. It preaches for a 
decision, that the Word may be made flesh again. 

The daily Bible reading for Monday suggests 
that Jesus both healed and preached. Note the 
emphasis at the close of the reading: Jesus re- 
fused to go back into the town and capitalize on 
the popularity he had achieved. He wanted to 
go on to other towns in order that he might 
“preach the good news of the kingdom of God 
to the other cities also.” Emphasize that the cen- | 
tral work of the preacher, and of the church, 
is that of preaching the Word. 


III. Great preachers and great preaching 


Ask the class to help you name some of the 
great preacehrs in history. Morrison suggests that 
preaching dates from the Old Testament. It be- 
came central in Christianity. One of the finest 
books I have read was called Jesus Came Preach- 
ing. He was a preacher. 

Note the description given of Jesus as a 
preacher in the daily Bible reading for Sun- 
day, at the close of the Sermon on the Mount 
in Matthew 7. There may be some who prefer 
to think of Jesus as a God rather than as a 
preacher, but there are many places in the Scrip- 
ture where Jesus is spoken of as preaching and 
teaching. 
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Paul preaching in Athens 


Paul the apostle was one of the greatest 
preachers of all time. He placed great emphasis 
upon preaching. It is from his writings that we 
study today the need for and importance of 
preaching. Gross points out Paul’s unique fitness 
as a preacher of the Christian gospel. There has 
never been a man better qualified to serve the 
church. He combined the three main cultures of 
the Mediterranean world: Hebrew ethics and re- 
ligion, Roman citizenship, Greek language and 
philosophy. All his preparation was baptized with 
the Holy Spirit. 

Other great preachers may be mentioned whose 
names may or may not be listed by the class. Let 
the members list some preachers whom they con- 
sider outstanding, in history or still living. Why 
do they think of these as great preachers? 

What are the characteristics of great preaching 
as outlined by Morrison? Did Jesus and Paul 
meet these requirements? Do preachers whom 
the class listed meet these requirements? 

What influence can or does the congregation 
have on the preacher? A certain church I know 
is sought after by ministers. The church is happy 
with whatever minister is sent them. They say: 
“We make our preacher a great preacher. We 
support him with our prayers. We listen to him 
with interest, and challenge him to do his best.” 
What attitude does the class have regarding its 
preacher? 


IV. Communicating the gospel 

Both Morrison and Gross point out the im- 
portance of preaching in Christianity. They also 
stress the role that preaching has played in the 
spiritual and moral progress of mankind. The 
task of the preacher is to communicate the gospel, 
to carry immortal tidings in mortal hands. Morri- 
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son discusses Philips Brooks’s definition of preach- 
ing as “truth through personality.” A popular 
preacher of our day has said that it is a sin to 
preach uninteresting sermons. You could use 
here Morrison’s reference to the editorial in 
Fortune. 

Communication is exceedingly important, but 
difficult. Communicating the gospel is done 
through teaching, preaching, and living. The task 
is not just for the preacher or the teacher, but 
for all who are Christian. (Consider the ma- 
terial in “The best way to get an idea across” in 
the outline for last Sunday.) 

Note the daily Bible reading for Friday, “The 
Message of the Cross.” We do not communicate 
the gospel unless this message is central. Gross 
emphasizes this point in his topic, “Centrality of 
Christ.” Paul was disappointed in his experience 
in Athens, where he argued with the Greek 
philosophers. When he came to Corinth, he was 
determined to know nothing among them save 
Christ and him crucified. This is the central em- 
phasis of preaching and is a necessary one if 
the gospel is to be communicated. What are the 
marks of such a ministry? 


V. Faith and experience 


Help the students to understand and thrill to 
the message from the Ephesian passage. We have 
boldness and confidence of access through our 
faith in Jesus Christ. Christ Jesus has revealed 
God as one who is jealous for us, not of us, and 
as one who is accessible to us. What is the differ- 
ence in being jealous of and jealous for? 

The intercession in verses 14-19 represents the 
climax of spiritual realization and Christian joy. 
There is the petition for strength in the inner 
man (this is the only place where we can be 
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really strong), for the indwelling of Christ by 
faith, for the habit of living in love, for the sur- 
passing experience of knowing Christ and of be- 
ing filled with the love of God. 


VI. Being called, and being sent 


What is the difference in being called and 
being sent? A man may first be called to preach; 
then he is sent by Christ. Jesus invited the fish- 
ermen, “Follow me and I will make you become 
fishers of men” (Mark 1:17). In another passage, 
Jesus says, “As the Father has sent me, even so 
I send you” (John 20:21). How can this par- 
ticular topic be related to members of the class? 
We are called to be followers of Christ; then 
we are sent forth in his name. 

But the topic might be related even more to 
the great need for preachers. Recall the empha- 
sis in the passage from Romans on the need for 
preaching and thus for preachers. If the church 
is to fill its pulpits, to say nothing of founding 
new congregations, additional men must be en- 
listed for the ministry. The members of the class 
should not, indeed cannot, call a man to preach; 
but the members of the class can confront youth 
with the need for preachers and with the glorious 
opportunity preachers have. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the purpose of preaching? 

2. What difference, if any, is there between 
the Word that the church teaches and the Word 
that the church preaches? How do they help each 
other? 

3. How are preachers called? How are they 
trained? How are they assigned to their 
churches? 

4. How many preachers has your church pro- 
duced? 

5. How can a congregation help to make a 
preacher a great preacher? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the lesson briefly. The Word that 
the church preaches is the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, the surpassing joy of knowing Christ as 
Savior and Lord. This Word is preached not just 
by the pastor, nor by the teacher, but by all who 
profess to be Christians. How effectively do we 
preach the Word? 

Next Sunday will be the first Sunday in Lent. 
Urge the class to learn something about Lent. 
The topic will be “The Church Worships.” Ask 
the members of the class to think of ways in 
which we worship. What can the average church 
member do to make the Sunday morning church 
service a more worshipful experience? 

Close with a prayer of thanksgiving for the 
Word that the church preaches, and pray that we 
may hear it and do it and live it. 





p——The Group in Action 





By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


For an interesting and challenging discussion, 
ask how laymen listening in the pews can 
help the minister in his preaching. Class mem- 
bers should come to realize that preaching, 
like other speaking, is a two-way process requir- 
ing active participation on the part of the listener 
as well as skillful presentation by the speaker. 

Central question: An important question to 
ask is, What is the purpose of preaching? Prob- 
ably a better question for class discussion is this: 
How can we, as members of the congregation, best 
help our minister in his preaching? 

Opening the session: Summarize briefly last 
Sunday’s discussion of Christian education. Then 
read Romans 10:14-17 and introduce the panel 
for today’s discussion. 

Class procedure: A panel of five members 
should carry the load in today’s discussion. In 
a preliminary session the panel should make a 
group discussion outline based on some of the 
following questions: 

1. What problems does our minister face in 
preaching to us? Interview the minister and, if 
possible, other ministers, to find what they con- 
sider most important. These may include (a) 
church members who are often (or always) 
absent, (b) inattentive members, (c) listeners 
who fake attention and catch only a few key 
phrases from the sermon, (d) listeners who con- 
strue all sermons into agreement with their own 
prejudices, (e) listeners who resent all “preach- 
ing” and who are always demanding something 
“different.” 

Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student offer a 
few suggestions, especially if you are willing to 
read between the lines. But both treatments 
seem to tell the minister (and Sunday-school stu- 
dents) what preaching should be. 

2. What can we as listeners do to help our 
minister in his preaching? Some suggestions are 
obvious: Be present; be genuinely attentive; 
try to understand the minister’s message even 
when you do not agree. 

But the listener in his pew has other responsi- 
bilities, or at least opportunities, if he will take 
advantage of them. (a) A word of appreciation 
for an especially comforting or challenging mes- 
sage heartens the minister. (b) Ask questions. 
Most ministers want to know the religious and 
ethical questions perplexing their congregations. 
Some arrange for question boxes or Sunday eve- 
ning question-answering services. (c) Disagree 
when you must. Some ministers arrange post- 
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service forums in which members of the con- 
gregation may ask questions or argue against 
the minister’s point of view. Intelligent disagree- 
ment shows at least that you have listened and 
understood. 

Can you as listeners help your minister make 
his preaching a two-way answer to your needs 
rather than a one-way sermon on his own in- 
terests? How? 

Inviting the pastor: If a class committee extends 
the invitation early enough, your minister may 
be able to arrange to attend. Do not invite him to 
take part or even to comment afterwards. This 
might inhibit panel members. 

Closing the session: Let the charge lay leader, 
or the chairman of the pastoral relations com- 
mittee, or some other appropriate member of the 
official family offer an extemporaneous prayer 
for the preaching ministry of your church and 
for the role of the congregation in strengthening 
that ministry. 

Advance assignment: Next week the class 
takes up the most difficult of the series: worship. 
Appoint a panel of five or six members to con- 
duct the discussion. Provide each member with 
at least one book on worship to stimulate his 
thinking. Use the church library, the pastor’s 
private library, or the nearest public, state, or 
college library. The article, “The New Look in 
Methodist Worship” (page 6), is another helpful 
resource. 


f—_From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Many a good church member considers it to be 
his minister’s job to do the preaching. In one 
sense, that is correct. But in another it is far from 
right. For preaching is much more complex an 
operation than mere flow of words in one direc- 
tion. It makes a great difference what sounds 
come from behind the pulpit, of course. But it 
also makes a significant difference who hears 
them. 

In the Washington national airport one day, 
everything was in confusion. Due to icing in the 
northeast, all planes from New York were hours 
late. Babies cried, passengers argued with clerks, 
cash registers rang, feet shuffled along the floor, 
and all the other sounds of a big airport were very 
much in evidence. 

Then an announcement droned over the loud 
speaker: “Mr. Murphy, come to American Air- 
lines desk. Mr. Murphy, come to American.” 

At least five hundred persons ignored that mes- 
sage. One stout gentleman with a battered brief- 
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case looked startled, then rushed toward the 
American desk. Out of the throngs of persons 
who heard the urgent message, only one man 
acted upon it. 

In even more complex fashion, the hearer is a 
vital element in preaching. No matter what mes- 
sage comes from the pulpit, there is no response 
unless it falls upon receptive ears. One of the 
most persistent notes of Scripture is the lament 
that many persons in a given audience are likely 
to be equipped with ears that do not hear and 
eyes that do not see. 


’ How much showmanship belongs in the pulpit 
—or how little? 

That question is always good for a heated dis- 
cussion. Many devout men and women frankly 
want their minister to keep them interested and 
sometimes amused during the sermon. Others who 
are equally devout are convinced that Satan him- 
self is behind all devices intended to make ser- 
mons sparkling and appealing. 

In no previous epoch has the matter been so 
vital. For we live in a period of mass communica- 
tion. Every person and group with a commodity 
to sell or an idea to spread is bidding for attention 
of listeners. For a single closed-circuit television 
program beamed at a selected audience, Inter- 
national Harvester Company spent an estimated 
$100,000. 

Should the church try to compete with such 
ways of reaching persons? How much time should 
a minister spend preparing a sermon? What are 
the dangers and what are the opportunities in 
deliberate preparation of sermons designed to at- 
tract large audiences? 


% Soéren Kierkegaard, a Danish writer of the last 
century, attracted little interest during his life. 
In recent decades his books have been translated 
into English and have been widely read and dis- 
cussed. 

His most violent book is entitled Attack Upon 
Christendom. By preaching a watered-down ver- 
sion of Christianity, he charges, comfortable and 
“successful” middle-class churches have made 
real Christianity impossible. 

According to Kierkegaard, the place for 
preaching is not the quiet of the sanctuary—but 
the noise and bustle of the street. Christianity 
should be proclaimed “in the midst of life, of the 
reality of daily life, weekday life,” he insisted. 


’ Many noted evangelists of past generations 
were accustomed to play upon the emotions of 
their congregations. This practice has largely dis- 
appeared from Methodist churches. Prosperous, 
educated folk often sneer a bit at the idea of emo- 
tional displays during worship. These same pros- 
perous, educated church members often find emo- 
tional release when watching a television program 
or attending a ball game. 
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The Church Worships 


mo———-The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method, See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 18:19-20; John 
4:23-24; Acts 1:12-14; Colossians 3:16-17. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson as the climax in the unit on 
“The Church’s Ministry to Mind and Spirit.” 
Worship is one of the most influential, and thus 
one of the most important, things man does. Man 
becomes like that which he worships. 

In addition to the many valuable resources, 
study the section on “Worship” in The Methodist 
Hymnal (note that it comes first); and look over 
The Book of Worship for Church and Home. (You 
can well recommend this book to your class; see 
page 20.) See the article on worship by French 
on page 6. Talk with friends about their habits of 
worship and what worship means to them. Medi- 
tate on your own habits of worship. Orient the 
lesson also within the season of Lent. May your 
teaching be a worship experience for you and for 
the class. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The church worships 
III. The nature of worship 
IV. The fruits of worship 
V. United and in prayer 
VI. Worship an avenue to action 


To BEGIN 


Review the unit briefly. We have studied about 
the Word the church teaches and the Word the 
church preaches, and now we come to ‘consider 
central function of the church, namely, wor- 
ship. 

This is the first Sunday in Lent. Relate this 
lesson to Lent. Lent is a period of preparation ap- 
proaching Easter. Worship is a means of relating 
man to God. 

It may be well to urge members of the class to 


*Send your World Service offering to the conference treasurer 
Promptly. 


(World Service Sunday * ) 


participate in whatever Lenten program the 
church may be sponsoring or to devise for them- 
selves a program of Lenten reading. Urge those 
members who do not have family devotions to ob- 
tain and use one of the many devotional pam- 
phlets available. It is easier to “break the ice” and 
begin family devotions during Lent; once begun 
the practice may be continued. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson includes passages from 
four books. These passages are interrelated. For 
example, the passage from John tells how Jesus 
freed worship from spatial and temporal limita- 
tions, That makes possible the promise Jesus 
makes in the reading from Matthew: “Where two 
or three are gathered in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.” The passage from Matthew 
is illustrated in the passage from Acts. The 
strength and the success of the early church was 
a result of their doing those things described in 
the passage from Colossians. 

Thus our heritage comes down to us. These pas- 
sages include a promise of Christ’s presence, a 
revolutionary statement on the nature of worship, 
and a description of the characteristics of effec- 
tive worship today. 


II. The church worships 


In this connection use Morrison’s comments and 
Gross’s introduction and “The Jews and Worship.” 

When does the church worship? What worship 
services are sponsored by the church? Take time 
to consider with the class the various parts of the 
worship service in the sanctuary. What is the pur- 
pose of each of these parts? Show how the parts 
fit together. You might even ask the preacher or 
the choir director for a statement about the effort 
to integrate the total worship service. For in- 
stance, the Scripture readings, the hymns, the re- 
sponses, the prayers, and the sermon are all tied 
together. Would it be of help if the preacher were 
to discuss the aspects of worship in a sermon? 

You might render real service to members of 
the class and to the church by discussing ways 
in which worshipers may participate. What prep- 
aration do they make for the worship service? 
What preparation should be made? How do they 
participate in worship? (Some think of them- 
selves as spectators. If that is true, they do not 
worship.) 
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III. The nature of worship 


Just what is worship? It is perhaps the most 
important thing a man ever does. Note the discus- 
sion of this point by Morrison and the definition 
given by Gross. There are no particular require- 
ments for worship, save that it be done in spirit 
and in truth. Worship can take place in the church, 
in the home, but most of all in the heart of man. 

Worship is personal and private, but it is also 
social and corporate. If we really do one, we usual- 
ly do both. It is true that we can worship as well 
alone or out in nature as we can in church, but 
it is also true that we don’t do it. The church is a 
house of worship, and the church sponsors wor- 
ship services and calls us to worship. 

As was noted above, Jesus freed worship from 
spatial and temporal limitations. He spiritualized 
it. Worship is a spiritual experience in which man 
comes into the presence of God, and whereby man 
accepts God’s will for his life. 


IV. The fruits of worship 


What are the fruits of worship? Note Morrison’s 
topics, “Why Worship?” and “Results of Wor- 
ship,” and Gross’s discussion of “Jesus and Wor- 
ship” and “Worship through Fellowship.” 

Recall the purpose of worship as being that of 
relating men to God. When we are brought into 
God’s presence, we may feel our own littleness, 
in contrast to his greatness. Yet we feel lifted up, 
because the God of all the universe accepts us. 

There is a uniqueness about fellowship with 
God that does not come through fellowship with 





Artist: Fra Angelico William Thompson 


The Transfiguration 
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men. Fellowship with God can bring to us a feel- 
ing of repentance for our sin, but also a sense of 
forgiveness. Our vision is clarified, our direction 
is made more definite, our spirits are sensitized, 
our morale is strengthened, and our motives for 
living are purified. Such things lead men to say, 
“It is good to be in the house of the Lord.” 

It was such an experience of being forgiven 
and of being strengthened that led the psalmist 
to write the poem used as the Scripture reading 
for Sunday. How many people are there in your 
class, or in your church, who thrill to this psalm? 


V. United and in prayer 


This topic refers to the passage from Acts. Here 
is illustrated true worship and, incidentally, the 
fruits of worship. They were met together in one 
accord and were in prayer. Was there ever any 
more important prayer meeting? Indeed, was 
there ever any more important meeting of any 
kind? The fruit of their worship was their 
changed lives and our Christian heritage. 

Note the memory selection. Its context is Jesus’ 
cleansing of the Temple. Is your church actually 
a house of prayer? Note Gross’s discussion of “The 
House of Prayer.” How many of the class believe 
in prayer? How many actually pray? How many 
attend prayer meeting? The prayer meeting could 
well be the spiritual dynamo of the church if we 
were to meet together in one accord and were to 
pray. 

Call particular attention here to the Scripture 
reading for Monday. The promise of Jesus’ pres- 
ence involves a condition. What is really required 
for people to be met in Jesus’ name? When is a 
prayer prayed in Jesus’ name, or for Jesus’ sake? 
Do we sometimes try to forge Jesus’ name? Have 
you ever heard anyone sanctify selfishness 
through prayer? What happens when someone’s 
name is forged on a check? Recall Jesus’ emphasis 
upon sincerity and faith, and fruit! 


VI. Worship an avenue to action 


Worship is an end in itself, but it is not a dead 
end; it is an avenue to action. Consider again the 
fruits of worship. The fruits reveal the roots. We 
cannot become related to God without doing God’s 
will. Consider the judgment of Jesus: Not every- 
one that says, “Lord, Lord,” but he that does; 
and consider also his praise of those that both 
hear and do. (Matthew 7:21, 24.) 

One of the great experiences in the life of 
Jesus, which was a worship experience, took place 
on the Mount of Transfiguration. It was here that 
Jesus set his face steadfastly toward Jerusalem. 
It may well be that this experience marks the be- 
ginning, in Jesus’ life, of the Lenten season. Wor- 
ship was an avenue to action—not to remain on 
the mount and build memorials, but to go back 
into the valley to meet the needs of mankind. 
The test of our worship is the staying power of 
our dedication. 
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Another illustration of worship as an avenue to 
action is found in the experience of the disciples 
in the upper room. After their overwhelming ex- 
perience, they moved out to live lives that were 
different, that were dedicated; and many of these 
lives were given in loyal sacrifice for the cause of 
Christ. The power that comes in worship and 
through worship is a power for use. God calls us 
to serve. (This topic is related to the next unit.) 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the main purpose of worship? What 
does worship mean to you as a teacher? to the 
members of your class? 

2. How can we worship in spirit and in truth? 
What are other attitudes in which people try to 
worship? 

3. What are the primary elements of worship 
in your church service? What changes would 
you and your class make in the worship service? 

4. To what extent does our church have the 
spirit described in Colossians 3? 

5. One or two of the members might report on 
outstanding experiences in worship. 

6. What are some of the actions that the ave- 
nue of worship may or should lead to? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Apply it if you can 
in such a way that the worship service today 
will be more meaningful. Challenge the mem- 
bers of the class to take more active part in the 
worship services, in the singing of hymns, the 
reading of the responses, prayerful listening to 
the prayers, attentive hearing of the sermon, 
a spirit of dedication to the will of God. 

Call attention to the next unit, “The Church’s 
Ministry to Society.” We have studied about the 
church in the making, its ministry to individuals, 
and now we will study its ministry to society. 

Close with a prayer such as you find in Wes- 
ley Quarterly. 





Lessons for Next Month 


Unit V, “The Church’s Ministry to Society,” 
includes the five March lessons and the 
Easter lesson. The aim of the unit is “to 
confront adult students with the importance 
of a faith that is translated into action in 
the church and society.” 

The lesson titles are: 


March 2: One Lord, One Faith 

March 9: The Church Confronts Society 

March 16: Evangelism in the Home Com- 
munity 

March 23: The Church and World Evange- 
lism 

March 30: The Church Observes the Sacra- 
ments 











p——The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Objective: Through this discussion, class mem- 
bers should learn something of the nature of wor- 
ship, of the worship experiences offered in the 
life of your church, and of how to make worship 
experiences more meaningful in their lives. 

Central question: What is the place of worship 
in the life of our church? 

Opening the session: Begin by summarizing 
briefly the discussions of the last two Sundays, 
those on teaching and preaching. Emphasize this 
lesson as the third and last in the series on “The 
Church’s Ministry to Mind and Spirit.” Introduce 
panel members and the discussion chairman. 

Discussion outline: A single group discussion 
outline would not serve all groups in all places 
equally well. The following questions will suggest 
some topics that should be considered, but the 
panel should add or omit in accordance with the 
needs and interests of the class. 

1. What is worship? How does it differ from 
and yet supplement the church’s ministry through 
teaching and preaching? 

2. What is the importance of worship in the 
life of the church and of the individual Christian? 
Could Christianity as we know it exist without 
both private and corporate worship? 

3. What worship experiences are now provided 
by our church? What worship is conducted in our 
homes or in the community? 

4. What is lacking in our worship experiences? 
Do we take advantage of what is provided for us? 
To what extent does worship hold its rightful 
place in the life of the church and in our indi- 
vidual lives? 

5. How can we enrich and expand our worship 
experiences? What are our greatest needs, both 
corporately as a church and individually or in 
family groups? 

Please note that the lesson for March 30 dis- 
cusses the sacraments of the church and that they 
should not be given major emphasis in this lesson. 
There is enough to discuss without leaping ahead 
a month. 

Alternative discussion: A more theoretical dis- 
cussion could be held on the subject, “What Are 
the Principal Elements of Worship?” Panel mem- 
bers would consider the question of individual (or 
family) versus corporate worship, the significance 
of the sanctuary in encouraging a worshipful atti- 
tude, the role of music, the use of a liturgy or 
prepared order of worship, and the meaning of 
Christian symbols. How worshipful is your church 
atmosphere, and why? 
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Reading the Bible aloud: At appropriate points 
in the discussion the chairman should call for 
the biblical selections to be read aloud. John 4: 23- 
24 makes an approach to definition. Matthew 18: 
19-20 stresses the importance of small group wor- 
ship. Colossians 3: 16-17 suggests some of the ele- 
ments of worship. 

Closing the session: Read aloud hymn 24 from 
The Methodist Hymnal. Or, if piano and accom- 
panist are available, sing the hymn. 

Advance assignment: The first Sunday in March 
begins a new series on “The Church’s Ministry 
to Society.” Lesson 1 emphasizes the unity of all 
Christians, “One Lord, One Faith.” Ask for 
volunteers to discuss, “What kind of unity should 
Christians seek?” This is not an easy topic, and 


the group will want to meet at least once during 
the week. 


f__From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* At its best, worship involves encounter be- 
tween God and man. Consequently, those who 
lead public services face a difficult task. It is far 
easier to draw minds of listeners to encounter 
with the mind of a teacher or preacher than to 
face-to-face meeting with the Almighty. 

Perhaps there can be no marked success in this 
enterprise until worshipers themselves sharpen 
their sense of purpose. “Worship services” con- 
ducted to open church-school classes often miss 
the mark. Songs, responsive reading, and prayer 
proceed in almost casual fashion. No one shows 
signs of emotional involvement or excitement. It 
is simply another Sunday morning, another “open- 
ing exercise.” 

In this respect, the search for God is like 
many a marriage. During courtship, the suitor’s 
heart leaps every time he sees his beloved or 
hears her name. Then the sharp edge of eager 
interest is worn off by possession and familiarity. 

Occasionally, man and wife succeed in achiev- 
ing a union that grows in depth and power as 
years pass. Such a marriage is a pointer toward 
the best and highest kind of worship—continu- 
ing encounter with God at ever higher levels. 


* Group worship has always been recognized to 
differ from private devotional exercises. Though 
they have few other qualities in common, most 
religions are alike in stressing the special char- 
acter of the house of worship. It is different, set 
apart, reserved for special purposes. 
Consequently, the typical house of worship has 
physical objects that indicate its nature. During 
many centuries of Christian history, the chapel 
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and cathedral grew increasingly elaborate. 
Stained-glass windows, symbols such as the cross 
and the dove, relics of the saints, and like objects 
were associated with the place of worship. 

In the wake of the Reformation, such things 
were attacked as Catholic and superstitious. 
Stained-glass windows of cathedrals were 
smashed, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe. Statuettes and relics were burned in 
public ceremonies. The cross was banned from 
churches and use of altar candles was discon- 
tinued. Seeking to make the sanctuary as dif- 
ferent from Catholic places of worship as possible, 
sincere men and women built bare chapels. 

Today, there is a marked trend back toward 
use of stained-glass windows, symbols, art objects, 
and the like. Perhaps class members will care to 
discuss their views as to effects of this trend. To 
what degree can the open Bible serve as a symbol 
calling minds of men to the mood of prayer? 


’ Few aspects of worship are so hotly debated as 
the “right” approach to public prayer. Many de- 
vout persons insist that it should pour sponta- 
neously from lips of the leader. Others, equally 
sincere, hold that the prayer should be carefully 
prepared in advance. 

Perhaps light can be shed on this issue by 
taking a look at a situation of a different type. 

Few television programs match the ease and 
informality of “Person to Person.” To viewers, it 
appears that much or all in a given interview is 
spontaneous. 

Tracks magazine, a publication of the C & O 
Railway, recently described Edward R. Murrow’s 
TV visit to the home of Cyrus Eaton, president of 
the company. In a series of fifteen photographs, 
the detailed preparation for the telecast was 
minutely described. There was no rehearsal of 
the actual interview—but meticulous care was 
used in placing cameras and microphones, select- 
ing shots. 

“Person to Person,” therefore, represents a 
smooth and careful combination of skillful ad- 
vance preparation and genuine spontaneity. Per- 
haps such a formula would be ideal for public 
worship. Too often, one extreme or the other 
prevails. Some leaders lean toward the stiff, for- 
mal, cut-and-dried pattern with no flexibility at 
all. Others throw the whole burden upon God 
and make no advance preparation. 

Both these patterns are inadequate. 

Worship, like coffee, involves more than one 
ingredient. Simply to serve particles of dry coffee 
bean would invite choking and coughing. But no 
amount of boiling the water in the pot will yield 
a good brew unless coffee is used. Both hot 
water and particles of ground beans are required 
in order to make coffee. 

Effective public worship rests on a skillful 
blending of zealous advance preparation and 
spontaneous response to the Holy Spirit. 
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UNIT V: LEARNING ABOUT GOD 








February 2: 


How We Learn 
About God 


—=—C"he Leader 


in Action 








By B. F. JACKSON, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


The general aim of this four-lesson unit is 
stated in the unit title, “Learning About God.” 

You will want your class to understand that 
discussions of how we learn about God should 
not be left to theologians. The work of theologians 
is lost unless men and women everywhere under- 
take to decide what they as individuals think 
about God. God is either a three-letter word used 
in the Bible and in scholarly books, or God is a 
reality. Perhaps no study could be any more im- 
portant than one of how we learn about God. 

This unit will be of little value unless it be- 
comes a vital topic of interest to the group. It 
should challenge much discussion with as many 
persons taking part as is possible. Help the class 
see that in Protestantism each person has a right 
and a responsibility to his own opinion. If in your 
class there are no differences of opinion concern- 
ing how we learn about God, this may well be a 
very dull study. It will take, however, a tolerant, 
objective attitude in which each one is willing 
to control his emotional biases and prejudices if 
the class is to make any progress. 

Let us hope that during these four weeks you 
and the members of your group will be learning 
about God in a new way. Remember that this 
study will not be worth very much unless the 
group puts some time and thought into it. Will 
you be able to motivate many members of your 
group to think about this subject during the week 
and to read some of the books on this subject? A 
list of suggestions is given on page 36. An at- 
tempt has been made to select several viewpoints. 





Mr. Jackson is director of Audio-Visual Services, Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 


ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 
Use with Adult Student 


Ewing Galloway 


The filmstrip, Growth in Our Ideas of God, 
traces the development of the idea of God through- 
out the Bible. See page 36 for source and price 
of this valuable resource. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Your first resource for this lesson is the mate- 
rial in Adult Student by the late Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell. Read the entire unit and then give 
your attention to the first lesson. You should 
make careful use of the Scripture referred to by 
McConnell. Look up the references and read 
enough more to see the true context out of which 
the verses come. The comments on the references 
given in Volumes 1 and 8 of The Interpreter’s 
Bible will be helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Jesus learned about God as a boy 
II. Jesus during the “hidden years” 
III. Learning of God through life’s experiences 
A. Jesus’ prayer life 
B. Obedience to truth 
IV. Reading the Old Testament helped Jesus 


To BEGIN 


Help your class see that, unless they as in- 
dividuals put time and thought into this study, 
not much will be accomplished. Mention a few 
books (page 36) in which class members may do 
individual reading in order to stimulate their 
thinking on this subject. You will need to indi- 
cate sources and availability of these books. 

If you have planned to use any audio-visuals 
you may want to mention when these are to be 
expected. If it does not seem wise to use these 
during the class sessions (because of lack of 
time or difficulty in using audio-visuals in your 
classroom), the class may decide on another 
time for this. You will need to order audio-visuals 
several weeks in advance in order to be fairly 
sure of getting them when you want them. 

Do everything you can to set the stage for a 
real learning situation for the coming four weeks. 
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Additional Resources* 


So We Believe, So We Pray, by George But- 
trick. Abingdon Press. $2.75. 

The Practice of the Presence of God, by 
Brother Lawrence. Morehouse-Gorham 
Company. 50 cents. 

Beginnings in Theology, by Jack Finegan. 
Association Press. $3.00. 

Christianity and Science, by Charles E. 
Raven. Association Press. $1.25. 

The Faith of Our Children, by Mary Alice 
Jones. Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


FILMSTRIP: 
Growth in Our Idea of God. 33 mm. Scripts 
for adults and children. Sale, $5.00. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











You may want to make some reading assign- 
ments to individuals with requests for brief re- 
ports to the class. If you are preparing for the 
first session well in advance, you may want to 
make such assignments a week or more before the 
beginning of the unit. 

Plan the introduction suggested above to be 
brief enough to allow adequate time to consider 
this first section of the study. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Jesus learned about God as a boy 


It may help to have before the class on the 
chalkboard or on a large sheet of newsprint the 
four-point outline given above, or an outline that 
you have worked out for yourself. The first two 
points in the above outline should help establish 
the fact that learning about God as an adult 
must necessarily always be built on one’s earlier 
experience and learning about God. 

Jesus no doubt learned much about God dur- 
ing his childhood and youth. The Scripture that 
tells us of Jesus’ childhood indicates this. The 
first three paragraphs of the section, “How Jesus 
Learned,” describe some salient facts of the child- 
hood learning experience of Jesus. 


II. Jesus during the “hidden years” 


The next two paragraphs by McConnell sug- 
gest what the so-called “hidden years” of Jesus’ 
youth may have been like. The exposition on the 
Gospel of Luke in The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol- 
ume 8, has excellent material that will help you 
understand more fully the passage from Luke. 

Walter Russell Bowie helps the reader see that 
the wide range of experiences of Jesus’ child- 
hood and youth, nearly all of which were in Naza- 
reth, were useful in gaining an intimate knowl- 
edge of, and simple trust in, his father God. 
After describing the everyday life in little Naza- 
reth as “the common stuff out of which life and 
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the world can be made anywhere and every- 
where,” Bowie goes on to write, “But to Jesus it 
was never common. It was full of the suggestions 
of God—of the goodness of God in the miracle of 
the growing grain, of the wonder of God in the 
child’s imagination, of the grace of God in the 
patience and courage of men about their daily 
work.” 1 


III. Learning of God through life’s experiences 


A. Jesus’ prayer life—McConnell makes three 
suggestions which have to do with the more adult 
experiences of Jesus’ prayer life. 

First, he holds that it should not greatly strain 
our imagination to be able clearly to catch sight 
of Jesus up early in the morning greeting “the 
sunrise as it came up over the hills at Nazareth 
. . . thanked the Father in heaven for the good 
light.” 

Second, early in adult life Jesus must have seen 
with what regularity obedience to God’s right 
brought a good result and failure to be obedient 
to God brought an evil result. Thus, sin seemed 
to come into the world through human disobedi- 
ence. 

Third, human frailty and sin seem to call for 
divine forgiveness. Human beings need to be 
forgiven by a loving father God, and also people 
need to learn from God the secret of how to 
forgive one’s fellow man. In Jesus’ parables, such 
as the story of the prodigal son, he gave only a 
small amount of attention to a discussion of the 
sins themselves. He was much more interested in 
the positive healing values of forgiveness than 
in the negative quality of sin and the accompany- 
ing guilt. 

Help your class see the truth of McConnell’s 
position that “all learning that can be called 
Christian is fundamentally positive.” 

B. Obedience to the truth—You might call 
attention to the fact that we are sometimes 
tricked by having a naive faith that obedience to 
the truth will always lead us directly to faith in 
God and an experience of his reality. The danger 
here is that it is all too easy to pursue one or two 
segments of truth without being fully aware that 
truth has depth and breadth, as well as length, 
and that it will bring us to God only if we are 
wise enough to seek the whole truth concerning 
all phases of life. 

Some scientists have made the error of thinking 
that the truth of their particular discipline repre- 
sents the entire truth about all of life. This can 
be very disastrous. It is a mistake that Jesus never 
made; and this is one reason he is able, twenty 
centuries later, to be such an apt guide to those 
who would learn about God. 


IV. Reading the Old Testament helped Jesus 


Assist the members of your class to become 
aware of the vast knowledge Jesus had of the 


1 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 8, Abingdon Press. Page 65. 
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Scripture of his day, the Old Testament. One effec- 
tive way to accomplish this may be to show how, 
in Weymouth’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment, any quotation from the Old Testament is 
put in quotes with the source given in parenthe- 
ses. A quick look at the teachings of Jesus in 
this translation makes it obvious that Jesus sel- 
dom spoke at length without quoting from the 
Old Testament. 

The Revised Standard Version, and most of 
the other versions, give this same information in 
footnotes; but these are often overlooked. As an 
example of this, the Sermon on the Mount (Mat- 
thew 5 through 8) has at least ten separate quota- 
tions from the Old Testament. 

McConnell suggests that great characters of 


the Old Testament had an obvious influence on ° 


Jesus’ learning about God. One of these was 
Abraham. He seems to have especially influenced 
Jesus by his generosity with Lot, by his recogni- 
tion that power carries with it responsibility, by 
his faith, and finally by his friendship with God. 

McConnell calls attention to the fact that some 
present-day “worthy students in their doctrines 
about God seem to fear bringing him too close to 
men.” This does not seem to have been a fear of 
Abraham nor of Jesus. In fact, it would seem 
that Jesus actually learned from Abraham the 
need for, and the possibility of, close friendship 
and companionship with God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How do you think Jesus came to his main 
discoveries about God? 

2. What did Jesus learn about God as a child? 
From whom? 

3. What experiences of Jesus’ young manhood 
were significant for him in their teaching about 
God? 

4. In what form were the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament read by Jesus? 

5. Where did he obtain the Scriptures which 
he read as a youth? 

6. Do you think Jesus needed to “grow in wis- 
dom” somewhat as we do? 

7. What sources other than the written Word 
did Jesus have from which to build his knowledge 
of the Old Testament teachings about God? 


In CLOSING 


Help your class understand that the quest we 
are making to learn more about God is a life- 
long one, but that it is terrifically important that 
we use each day of our life to learn as much 
about God as we can. Challenge your class to 
realize that we can always count on having Jesus 
as our guide in this quest, especially since he 
traveled much the same path in his quest. End 
your lesson by summarizing three ways in which 
Jesus learned about God which are also open 
to us. 


The Boy Jesus in the Temple 


Artist: Hofmann 
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1. He found God in the innumerable facts of 
simple beauty which were around him. 

2. He always found the best in people and in 
this way was encouraged to believe that each 
was a creation of his father God. 

3. He showed that God can be found in every 
act of faithfulness which waits to be performed. 

“Some people never find God or know that 
they might find him because they suppose that 
God must be identified with some far-off and 
surprising thing. They do not walk the road 
that would lead to him through the simple 
process of taking the next clear step in spiritual 
obedience.” 2 





The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The four lessons of this unit can be intensely 
personal. Instead of talking about what others 
think, feel, and experience in relation to God, 
the group can probe its own experiences and come 
to a deeper understanding of how we learn about 
God. Further, this unit should point out ways 
of approaching a knowledge of God that will be 
new to many members of the group. 

Preparation.—A steering committee might well 
be chosen to plan each session and to evaluate 
the group’s discussions and actions before mak- 
ing final plans for succeeding sessions. 

The steering committee will want to set its 
objectives at its first meeting. These might in- 
clude: participation in discussion by every mem- 
ber of the class; each member reading the lesson 
in Adult Student in advance of the class session; 
further reading and reports to the group by 
selected members of the class; and earnest search- 
ing of the Bible by all members of the class in 
the quest for deeper understanding. 

This session.—The steering committee will want 
to do everything possible to secure full partici- 
pation by every member of the group. This in- 
cludes arrangement of the physical facilities. For 
example, persons discuss more readily when 
chairs are in a circle than in rows. 

You might begin with the question, How did 
Jesus learn about God? Members can draw upon 
the insights found in the lesson material, which 
list principally the Scriptures, worship, and life. 
Encourage members to expand this by their own 
reference to the Bible. 

Two or three individuals may report briefly 


2 Ibid., page 66. 





Mr. Cuovp is editor of older youth publications, Editorial 
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on insights gained from reading such books as 
Believing in God, by Daniel Jenkins (Westminster 
Press, $1) or the section on God in Beginnings in 
Theology. (See page 36.) 

Using a blackboard to record the group’s an- 
swers, the group might next discuss the question, 
What do our children teach us about God? This 
might be followed with a discussion of how 
parents both teach their children about God and 
how they learn about God from their children. 

Since science is so important in our modern 
world, the group might like to discuss next the 
question, What, if anything, can science tell us 
about God? What is the relationship of science and 
Christian faith? In preparation for this discussion, 
two or more members of the group might be 
asked to read Christianity and Science. (See page 
36.) 

Another approach might be to ask a doctor, 
high school or college teacher of science, or other 
scientifically trained person who is a Christian, 
to serve as a resource person for this part of the 
group’s discussion. 

In closing.—Since this is such a tremendous 
subject, the group will only have scratched the 
surface. Therefore, the group should be encour- 
aged to think deeply about this subject, jot down 
ideas during the week, and come prepared to 
share in the discussions in weeks ahead. Some 
of the books listed above might be purchased and 
be circulated for wider reading by the members 
of the class. 





How Do We Know God? 


These are ways, then, by which we know 
God. We are engaged in the long search of 
all mankind, and the very fact of the seeking 
is in itself in a measure finding. But God 
is coming to us in what he has made, which 
we could not make; in what he has done, 
which accomplishes purposes we may even 
resist; in what he has said, which comes from 
without us and speaks within us; and in 
whom he has sent, the one who speaks with 
an authority that makes him not just another 
member of the great universal company of 
those who seek after God, but also a voice 
which comes to us from the side of God and 
with his authority. 

.. . It may be true that all we have said 
thus far may have to do with simply knowing 
about God, and that to know him is some- 
thing deeper still that can come only from 
our individual encounter with him. 

—From Beginnings in Theology, by Jack 
Finegan; Association Press, 1956. Used by 
permission. 
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Through Adversity to Knowledge 


rmea——The Leader 


in Action 








By B. F. JACKSON, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Your first source for this lesson is the mate- 
rial in Adult Student. Special help on understand- 
ing the temptations of Jesus can be found in the 
exposition for Matthew and Mark in Volume 7 
of The Interpreter’s Bible. Volume 8 containing 
the exposition on Luke will also be helpful at 
this point. Help in understanding sections 
dealing with Moses, Jonah, and Ezekiel will be 
found in Volumes 1 and 6. Other resources are 
listed on page 36. 

In making your preparation to teach this les- 
son, remember that you are leading your class 
through the study of a unit on one of the most 
important topics that might be considered. This 
unit has four lessons and this is the second. 

Think for a few moments about what you were 
able to accomplish in the last session. What was 
the purpose of the first session? What were some 
ways in which you accomplished it? Wherein did 
you find difficulty? What would you do differently 
if you were able to teach that lesson again? At 
what points did you feel the lesson struck fire in 
the lives of your class members? Will you need 
to make plans for a brief review of last week’s 
lesson? Is there need to tie the previous lesson 
into this one to help the class see the continuity 
of what you are trying to accomplish? 

To succeed in leading the class in their study 
of this unit, you need to see the study in its en- 
tirety. Note again what is in the next two lessons. 
Ask yourself what you hope to accomplish with 
the individuals in your class by the time the study 
ends. What do you hope will have been accom- 
plished by the end of the present lesson—the 
halfway point? 

Get as much as possible of the answers to the 
above questions down on paper so that’ you can 
study it and work it over until you have com- 
plete plans for the rest of the unit. This does not 
mean that you will necessarily use these written 
plans in class. It does mean that you ought to be 
as careful in your overall preparation as any 
contractor must be in getting his blueprints in 
shape for a building. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The temptations gave Jesus knowledge of God 
A. The importance of food 
B. Miracles versus universal law 
C. Worshiping the spirit of evil 
II. The Hebrews learned obedience to God 
A. The obedience of Moses 
B. The discipline of slavery and desert life 
C. Jonah and Ezekiel 


To BEGIN 


If you made any assignments for reports, do 
not forget to call for these. Check on this before 
class. If you plan to use an audio-visual, be 
sure that everyone knows about the place and 
time. A committee to preview and make plans 
for correlating the audio-visual with the purposes 
of your study is a good way to insure getting 
full value from the use of an audio-visual. 

There have been many lessons dealing with . 
the temptations of Jesus. For this very reason 
people are sometimes a little indifferent to a 
reconsideration. Remembering this, state that 
the chief purpose of this session is to discover 
ways in which adversity of all kinds can lead to 
greater knowledge of God. Then state clearly 
and concisely that the purpose of this considera- 
tion of Jesus’ temptations is to see how they en- 
abled Jesus to come to a greater knowledge of 
his father God and of his plan for coping with 
three of life’s major problems. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The temptations gave Jesus knowledge of God 


McConnell’s view in regard to the general sig- 
nificance of the temptations is a good starting 
place. First, he understood the temptation ex- 
perience as a time when Jesus thought over the 
future that confronted him now that he had 
heard the call of God in baptism. Second, the 
three problems Jesus faced were all “outside 
the realm of his own merely personal desires. . . . 
They were problems facing a leader sent to help 
his people.” 

Call attention to the fact that the temptation 
experience is described in Matthew and Luke in 
almost exactly the same way. Approximately the 
same number of verses are given to the account 
and the differences are minor. However, do not 
overlook that Mark handles the temptations in 
the first chapter rather than in the fourth and 
gives two verses to them rather than eleven and 
thirteen respectively. If we had only the Markan 
account, we would know only that Jesus was 
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tempted for a period of forty days and that he 
withstood the temptations. 

Walter Russell Bowie in the exposition on Mat- 
thew in The Interpreter’s Bible comments on the 
seeming contradiction in the scriptural account 
of Mark in which one moment we read “Thou 
art my beloved Son” and a verse later we find 
“The Spirit immediately drove him out into the 
wilderness.” But Dr. Bowie goes on to say that, 
although this may seem at first thought an un- 
kind way to treat a beloved son, we have found 
that it is ever the way that leads to growth and 
greatness. No young man would ever come com- 
pletely to his own unless he were finally forced 
by the very contingencies of life to think through 
some of the basic temptations that all humanity 
faces to greater or lesser degree. 

A. The importance of food.—The experience of 
hunger in the wilderness led Jesus to think of 
the hungry people everywhere. If it is true that, 
even in the twentieth century, more than half the 
world’s people have never gone to bed at night 
having enough to eat, how much greater must 
have been the percentage of people two thousand 
years ago who were always hungry. 

The fact that Jesus dealt with this temptation 
by giving a quotation from Deuteronomy (as he 
did with the other temptations) has often misled 
people to think that Jesus was minimizing the 
importance of bread. A careful reading of the 
quotation will reveal that the words were “not 
by bread alone.” The petition about daily bread 
which Jesus included in the prayer he taught the 
disciples is the other side of the coin. Much that 
Jesus thought and did proved that he thought 
that man’s hunger must be satisfied. 

The Twentieth Century Fund has brought out 
a chart entitled “Aid to Underdeveloped Areas— 
A Profile of the Problem” which portrays graph- 
ically the problems of want and hunger which 
face our modern world. Two out of three people 
in the world live in underdeveloped countries. 
The division of wealth between developed and 
underdeveloped countries is such that 65 per cent 
of the population has only 20 per cent of the in- 
come, and the other 35 per cent of the population 
has 80 per cent of the income. One of the results 
is that the life span varies from an expectancy 
of 32.1 years, in a country like India, up to 68.6 
years in our own United States. 

It is still true that man does not live by bread 
alone, but McConnell is surely near the truth 
when he holds that Christianity can never fulfill 
its redemptive purposes until the needs of the 
body are brought within Christian purpose. In 
the first temptation Jesus was coming to grips 
with this age-old problem and the rest of his life 
and his death give his complete answer to this 
question. 

B. Miracles versus universal law.—In this 
temptation experience, Jesus was learning some- 
thing which has come hard for many of his fol- 
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lowers up to the present day. He did not suc- 
cumb to using miracles to win favor with men. 
This was a temptation that he had to answer 
constantly, for there were many who would have 
had him spend all his time healing and perform- 
ing other miracles. Jesus knew that even a healthy 
body did not come first in the priority of values. 
No, not by bread nor by healthy bodies alone is 
man to live, even though both these are impor- 
tant and the Christian should seek them, espe- 
cially for others. 

C. Worshiping the spirit of evil—This seems 
to have been closely associated with that spirit 
of national selfishness which has been a problem 
ever since man joined with other men to form 
communities. This temptation may have been the 
greatest of all for Jesus’ fellow countrymen. The 
Jews were oppressed, and yet they felt definitely 
that they were God’s chosen people. Jesus had to 
decide once and for all that his God was not 
merely the God of his own nation, but that he was 
the God for all men everywhere and for all time. 

Certainly this decision was one through which 
Jesus was showing tremendous growth in his 
knowledge of God. In fact, we see in his response 
to all three temptations his growth through test- 
ing. He was learning about God through the ad- 
versity of grueling temptation. 


Il. The Hebrews learned obedience to God 


A. The obedience of Moses——To many persons 
it is hard to think of a great leader learning from 
a lesser leader, although this is exactly what we 
always have in the development of truly great 
character. To say that Jesus learned much about 
God from his study of Moses might startle some 
persons, but actually this seems to have been 
true. 

What did Jesus learn from Moses? The obe- 
dience of Moses throughout a long and difficult 
period is surely an inspiring example to all who 
have become acquainted with him through the 
Scriptures. Also one can learn from his experi- 
ences when he was not obedient. There is much 
here from which we can learn to avoid the same 
kinds of mistakes that Moses made. 

B. The discipline of slavery and of desert life. 
—This was a reality without which it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to account for the 
growth and development of the children of Israel. 
No way has been found to develop character 
quite like a positive response to adversity. To be 
sure, it took a new generation of Israelites born 
and reared in the desert to develop the mental 
simplicities which were necessary if freedom was 
to be finally achieved. 

C. Jonah and Ezekiel—Help your class to see 
in these two characters the breadth of insight and 
the depth of thinking that develop when a person 
steadfastly seeks to learn firsthand about God. 
Herein is a truth that it is possible for us to 
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overlook, but which is actually the central truth 
we should discover in this study. When an in- 
dividual sets out sincerely to learn more about 
God, a strange thing begins to happen. As a per- 
son learns more about God, he begins to realize 
that knowledge of God calls for responsibility 
to do God’s will. y 

The only way any of us can learn more about 
God is to use the knowledge that is already ours. 
This means that unless we are willing and able 
to follow God’s guidance, a step at a time, a bar- 
rier is raised in the path to a greater knowledge 
of God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Remembering the attitude of Jesus toward 
the first temptation, what should our attitude be 
toward the hunger which is so widespread in 
the world? 

2. What has kept the problem of people’s hun- 
ger from being solved in the two thousand years 
since Jesus faced this problem in his earthly 
ministry? 

3. What conditions in our world are compa- 
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rable to the experiences that stimulated the He- 
brews to learn of God? 

4, In what ways can the problem of integration- 
segregation be one from which we might learn 
new insights about the God who made us all? 

5. What can we in the modern church learn 
from Ezekiel’s belief in the power of ritual and 
ceremony as instruments in divine control? 

6. Is the value that comes from devoted persons 
listening together to religious truth needed today 
as in Ezekiel’s time? 

7. Do you think there is any justification for 
persons who rationalize that attendance at Sun- 
day school is a worthy substitute for the values 
of corporate worship in God’s holy temple, the 
sanctuary? 

8. What can your class do to encourage its 
entire membership to attend church every Sun- 
day and to take advantage of this supreme oppor- 
tunity to learn of, about, and from God? 


In CLOSING 


Probably you will not be able to cover com- 
pletely all the rich ground in today’s lesson. There- 
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fore, try to determine in advance the most im- 
portant ideas for discussion. Plan your closing 
moments carefully so that you will come to the 
end of the session at a high point. Avoid any 
possibility of ending the period with an argument. 
Guide the discussion so that in closing you can 
quietly challenge your class to take the time 
and pay the price in their daily lives to gain a 
greater knowledge of God. 

You will make it clear of course that our 
knowledge of God must inérease from day to day 
and not just on Sundays and while at the church. 
Between Sundays is our real opportunity to use 
some time each day for this most important of 
all our needs, learning about God. 

Remind the group that next week’s lesson is 
“One God Over All” and that the Adult Student 
material will be helpful in learning about God in 
this relationship. 


Out IN THE FIELDS WITH Gop 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday, 
Among the fields, above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 
Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what may pass, 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 
Among the rustling of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born— 
Out in the fields with God. 
(Author Unknown) 


The Group in Action 


By FRED CLOUD 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


One thing to be avoided by your class during 
this unit is giving the expected answers. If class 
discussions are nothing more than a rehashing 
of platitudes, no real learning will take place. 
It is much better to dare to doubt traditional 
answers than to swallow them without under- 
standing or agreeing with them. 

Preparation.—The steering committee should 


evaluate the last class discussion. They should | 


decide what points might be picked up and dealt 
with, if some questions were left hanging at the 
end of the last session. 
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Some individuals might be asked to clip news- 
stories from the newspaper about several points 
dealt with in today’s lesson: hunger in the world; 
faith healing; struggle for political power at high 
levels; and modern Zionism. 

Others might be asked to summarize those por- 
tions of the motion picture The Ten Command- 
ments that show how “adversity leads to knowl- 
edge” of God. 

All members of the class should be urged to 
read the lesson material in Adult Student in ad- 
vance of the class session. Since this is not too 
commonly done, what about having the class sec- 
retary send everyone a postcard, reminding them 
to read the lesson material? It might help. 

This session.—Begin with a consideration of 
how Jesus dealt with his temptations. (See the 
biblical account in Matthew 4:1-11.) Then ask 
the question, If Jesus were living in the flesh in 
our time, would his temptations be greater, less, 
or the same? 

In grappling with this question, you might in- 
troduce modern equivalents of Jesus’ temptations. 
Consider, for example, newspaper clippings about 
world hunger, about “miraculous” events, about 
struggles for power on the national and world 
scene. What do these things teach us about God? 
A recorder for the group might jot down con- 
clusions that are reached. 

Next, the group might discuss what the hard- 
ships of the Israelites—in Egypt and in the des- 
ert—taught them about God. Those who saw 
The Ten Commandments might draw upon this, 
as well as upon the Bible, as they discuss the 
question. 

At this point, the class might relate the hard- 
ships experienced by the Hebrews to those suf- 
fered by other groups who have sought inde- 
pendence. What did the pioneer Americans learn 
about God from their experience? What are 
American Negroes learning as they seek for equal 
rights under law? 

The lesson describes the Babylonian captivity 
of the Jews and their return to their homeland. 
The class might grapple with the question, What: 
is the value—and what are the disadvantages—- 
of having Israel as a modern homeland for the: 
Jews? What have the Jews apparently learned! 
from their adversities in modern times? 

This might lead to a searching inquiry, How 
do we learn from hardships? What makes some- 
persons bitter and cynical while others, under-. 
going comparable circumstances, gain a deeper: 
faith? 

In closing.—The lesson might be closed with a. 
sharing period during which members of the class. 
will tell what they have learned about God as a: 
result of their personal hardships and suffering. 
This might be recorded in summary form for 
future reference. 


Direct the thinking of the group toward next: 


Sunday’s topic, “One God Over All.” 
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February 16: 
One God 


in Action 


———Che Leader 








By B. F. JACKSON, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read carefully the material in Adult Student 
written by the late Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 
The biblical references used in this material are 
in Isaiah, Matthew, 1 Corinthians, and Revela- 
tion. The special study you have made of the 
biblical material for the past two lessons will be 
of special help in your preparation of today’s les- 
son. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. God over all 

A. A moral God 
B. One God—one world 
C. The faithful remnant 

II. Personal God or impersonal principle 

III. United Christianity or world co-operation of 
churches 

IV. Learning as a process 

V. How does the individual discover God? 


To BrEcIn 


There are many ways in which you can begin 
this lesson. Look at the first two words in the title. 
What does this suggest to you? Some will think 
of the book One God—The Ways We Worship 
Him. Others will think of that book Wendell 
Willkie wrote shortly before his death, One 
World. Each of these contribute to the meaning 
of the lesson. 

Make it clear that you are to consider the 
absolute importance of realizing that, in this age, 
the one God we worship must be accepted in the 
one world in which we live. To those who deny 
the existence of one God, the prospect for our 
world is no less than despair. To those who deny 
that we live in one world, the possibilities are 
no less than chaos. However, we have faith that 
we live in a world in which there must be one 


God over all. 
How To PRocEED 
I. One God over all 


McConnell points out that such ideas as the 
one and moral God of the Old Testament did not 


Over All 





get put down in writing until they had become 
more or less accepted by the spiritual leaders of 
that day. This did not mean that the Hebrews 
were always faithful to the ideal, but their re- 
ligious leaders never lost sight of a moral God 
who was at the center of the Jewish system. But 
before we become too critical of the failure of 
the Jewish people to live up to their ideal, we 
need to face squarely the long distance between 
our ideals and the present realization of them. 
We are still a long way from attaining the “one 
world” in which there is peace and harmony and 
good will. 

Just as there was a faithful remnant in the 
days of the Old Testament, there are still such 
clusters of believers who will stick to their faith 
in God no matter how tough the going becomes. 
There have been few times in history when there 
have been so many small Christian groups forced 
to live underground as has been true in the last 
ten to twenty years. 

Think of Thomas Masayrk’s Czechoslovakia. 
Think of Paderewski’s Poland, or of much of 
Schweitzer’s Giinsbach, or of vast China. Recent- 
ly a man said, “Not long ago I paid for several 
years of the theological education of twenty-five 
young men in China. I do not think that this 
money was wasted. Those young men are living 
in China now, and they are a part of the faithful 
remnant in our world.” 


II. Personal God or impersonal principle 


Strive to help the members of your class see 
some reasons why belief in an impersonal prin- 
ciple is not as satisfactory as faith in a personal 
God. Also undertake to think through the valid 
reasons for belief based on experience in regard 
to the kind of being God is. At this point you 
should find helpful the books by Buttrick and 
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Phillips (see page 36). Bring out the value of 
people coming together in search for God. This 
can demonstrate the needs that humanity has 
in common, But it also frequently results in con- 
tributions being made by individuals in the group 
which serve to deepen the conviction in the minds 
of their fellows. 


III. United Christianity or world co-operation of 
churches 


McConnell holds that since God made people 
different, a practical working agreement among 
all churches may be more important than com- 
plete union. This seems to be a more generally 
held belief than was true a few years ago when 
there were many ardent proponents of church 
union. Nevertheless, there is much progress be- 
ing made at the moment in which two or more 
denominations are being brought together into 
working unions. These have the value of allow- 
ing closer co-operation than would ever be pos- 
sible with completely separate and distinct de- 
nominations. Certainly the nature of our belief 
in God will have a vital effect on the kind of 
denominational structures we will tolerate or 
which we will create. 


IV. Learning as a process 


McConnell examines the process of learning in 
order to get help in regard to learning religious 
truths such as learning about God. McConnell 
holds that the parallel here is close and that we 
should not expect our learning about God to be 
of a completely different nature. 

Learning is a process, not something that stands 
still. It begins with vision, a vision of something 
beyond us. Although we cannot expect that all 
of us will learn in exactly the same way, there 
will be more similarity than difference in the way 
people learn. This is true even when these peo- 
ple are quite different in cultural background and 
mental make-up. 

McConnell does not agree with those persons 
who suggest waiting until the child is of mature 
judgment to teach religion in such a way as to 
face him with religious choices. He states con- 
vincingly that we do not claim to be so com- 
pletely nondirectional in our teaching in other 
realms, such as patriotism. Therefore, we should 
not be inconsistent in regard to something as 
important as religious teaching and belief. 

Next, McConnell raises the question of whether 
there should be any religious education in public 
education. Henry Pitt Van Dusen, president of 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City, 
recently made an address at Columbia Univer- 
sity on this subject. At that time Dr. Van Dusen 
raised the question, Why should education be in- 
terested in religion at all? He answers this ques- 
tion by giving four reasons: 

1. Religion has been and is one of the most 
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widely prevalent, persistent, and powerful forces 
in the life of humanity. 

2. In our society the Judeo-Christian religion 
has been probably the most pervasive and in- 
fluential single formative influence. 

3. Religion has to do with the most elemental, 
the most universal, and the most important issues 
of human existence: its origin, its nature, its 
meaning and purpose, its destiny. It concerns 
itself with the events that mark and mold each 
person’s life: birth, love, parenthood, and death. 

4. The nature and ground of truth is such that 
we need to recognize that if there be any power 
or powers beyond nature and man with which 
religion is concerned, the existence and nature 
of that power must have vital bearing on the 
very reality and truth that education aims to 
know, to mediate, and to serve. 

These statements by Dr. Van Dusen certainly 
should cause us to think about the need for more 
religious education in our public schools. 


V. How does the individual discover God? 


Here McConnell draws from what he has al- 
ready set forth in regard to all learning being a 
process; he holds that there is no one way by 
which persons discover God. He does point out 
quite clearly however that the supreme instance 
of the divine coming into human life is that of 
Jesus. We have seen that it was by a long period 
of reflection that Jesus came to his full under- 
standing of God. Help your class see that what- 
ever the other ways of discovering God may be, 
this continuous reflection is always necessary if 
individuals are to keep on growing in their spir- 
itual life. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Can you think of some aspect of life in your 
community in which people are refusing to act 
as if they believed that we have one God over 
all? 

2. What examples of the faithful remnant in 
American life can you mention? 

3. Is there a need for more co-operation be- 
tween denominations in your community? If so, 
what first steps can be taken? 

4, What is being done in your community to 
stress religious education in public schools? Could 
more be done? 

5. Can adults learn almost as well as children 
and youth? What have recent studies shown at 
this point? 

6. Give an example of how someone you know 
made his or her discovery of God. 


In CLOSING 


In speaking to the second reason for education 
being interested in religion, Dr. Van Dusen told 
of once visiting a college class taught by a great 
Shakespearean scholar and teacher. The teacher 
found that not a single person in the class knew 
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the source of certain references in the Shake- 
spearean drama which was under consideration. 
Finally, in exasperation, the professor dismissed 
the class and told them not to return until they 
had found the source of the references in this 
Shakespearean drama. Then the professor gave 
them one clue as to where they might look—the 
Bible. 

Is it possible that sometimes we are so ignorant 
about the Bible that we fail to recognize the im- 
portant places in which its truth has permeated 
every aspect of life around us: birth, love, parent- 
hood, and death? 


p—_The Group in Action 





By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions are planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Learning involves one’s emotions and attitudes, 
not merely one’s beliefs. As this unit progresses, 
the class should be digging deeper as it seeks to 
“learn about God.” The periods of sharing should 
be more profound, more honest, as members of 
the group share their inmost feelings about God. 
Challenge your group to “explore in depth.” 

Preparation.—The steering committee should 
take stock of what has been done to date. How 
many members of the group have participated? 
How have they taken part? Have the methods 
of involvement been varied? Are new approaches 
to class discussion and action being tried? 

The topic for exploration this week is a chal- 
lenging one: “One God Over All.” The steering 
committee might ask several class members to 
prepare in advance a summary of parts of the 
lesson material, a report on parallel reading, an 
account of personal experiences or observations. 

Especially helpful as parallel reading for the 
first section is Modern Rivals to Christian Faith, 
by Cornelius Loew (Westminster Press, $1). For 
the section on “A United Christianity,” James H. 
Nichols’ book, Evanston: An Interpretation (Har- 
per and Brothers, $2), will be enlightening. 

This session.—Begin class discussion with the 
question, How many gods are worshiped by 
modern Americans? Answers might include: 
money, science, democracy, the nation. If Loew’s 
book has been secured, someone might also re- 
port on his description of “Idolatry Inside Chris- 
tianity.” 

What does monotheism mean, in practice not 
merely in theory? Here, the group might be 
asked to listen while two members of the class 
debate the question (three minutes to each side), 

Resolved: That Hinduism Meets the Needs of 
India as Well as Christianity Meets the Needs of 
America.” Then the group might discuss the often- 





Christ and Our Resources 


“Prayer for others, or intercessory prayer, 
is an activity of the soul by which we release 
into the hands of God spiritual energies 
which enable him to do certain things that 
he would not have done if we had not 
prayed. If this definition of prayer seems 
to restrict the limitless power of God by 
man’s frailty and unfaithfulness, we need 
to remind ourselves that the same principle 
of co-operation between God and man is 
evident in the physical realm. How is a 
harvest of wheat produced? God gives the 
soil, he sends the sunshine and the rain, but 
he never makes a crop of wheat without the 
labor of the farmer. God and man, man and 
God, working together. So it is with prayer. 
And the disturbing truth is that there would 
be more hope and confidence and good will 
in the world today if Christians had prayed 
more intelligently and more earnestly.” 

This quotation is from the Lenten book- 
let for 1958, entitled Christ and Our Re- 
sources and written by Bishop William C. 
Martin. It is available from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory 
($7.50 per hundred postpaid). 











repeated assertion in the light of the Christian’s 
belief that there is “one God over all.” What 
does this have to say about the Christian world 
mission? 

Next, the class may wish to discuss the impli- 
cations of “one God over all” for our denomina- 
tional divisions and rivalries. As background for 
this discussion, some member of the class might 
report on Nichols’ book on the second assembly 
of the World Council of Churches. Or, if there is 
a council of churches in your city, you might like 
to invite the executive secretary to be the guest 
of your class and make a statement about inter- 
denominational co-operation. Following his state- 
ment, you might ask him questions about prob- 
lems and opportunities in this area. 

Much of this lesson concerns education and 
the learning process. If there is a teacher in your 
class, you might interview this person about “the 
learning process” in children. The class might 
then discuss this question: What enables adults 
to continue to learn? What hinders learning? 

The discussion might move, finally, to a con- 
sideration of how we discover God. The members 
of the class might be asked to share their ex- 
periences in answer to the question, How do 
individuals discover God? 

In closing.—Individuals might be asked to in- 
vestigate and report back to the class (if there 
has not been advance preparation of this kind) 
on interdenominational co-operation in the com- 
munity and The Methodist Church’s international 
outreach through its program of world missions. 
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February 23: 


The Working God (World Service Sunday )* 


in Action 


mesa—The Leader 








By B. F. JACKSON, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The material in the Adult Student for this 
lesson is condensed to the extent that it covers 
more ground in the same amount of space than 
has been true of some of the preceding lessons. 
This may be due to the fact that it is the conclud- 
ing lesson with the need for review and summa- 
rization, or it may be the result of the nature of the 
concepts being discussed. However, whatever the 
reason, the lesson is one which will probably re- 
quire a more careful reading if you are fully to 
understand it and be ready to lead your class to a 
like understanding. 

McConnell has made seven separate refer- 
ences to the Bible out of six different books; all 
but one of these are in the New Testament. In 
every instance the reference is to a single verse 
of Scripture. 

We are all aware of the dangers involved in 
singling out a single verse of Scripture and try- 
ing to understand its meaning by itself. It is 
important, therefore, for you to include in your 
preparation enough study of the context of each 
verse to increase your understanding of the ref- 
erence. You might make some assignments of this 
kind to individual members. 

This is the final session in this unit of study. 
Make your plans as carefully as possible to make 
this a fitting end to the particular study. This may 
afford an opportunity to challenge the members 
of the class to see that in this study you have 
only scratched the surface. You cannot have done 
more than start on a learning project that ought 
to continue through the years, as day after day 
all members of the class undertake to learn more 
about and of God. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. God is still at work 

II. God as creator—man as creature 
III. Where does learning about God take place? 
IV. The larger task 





*Send your World Service offering to the conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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To BEGIN 


Begin this lesson with the consideration of 
John 5:17: “My Father is working still, and I am 
working.” The Weymouth translation of the New 
Testament has an interesting wording of the 
verse, “My Father works unceasingly, and so do 
ag 

Help the class to see that if we accept this verse 
as truth, we should be greatly encouraged re- 
garding our quest to learn more about God. For 
if God is still at work, if he works unceasingly, 
surely he has no more important task than to 
reveal himself to his children. And if he is under- 
taking to make himself understood by us, cer- 
tainly that makes it much easier for us to come 
to a more complete knowledge of God. 


How To PROcEED 
I. God is still at work 


McConnell points out that many scientists seem 
to be aware of a power at work around us all the 
time. Some scientists think of this power being a 
mindless force, but those scientists are going be- 
yond the realm of physical science. There is cer- 
tainly no scientific proof that the power behind 
the universe is a mindless force any more than 
the contrary can be proved scientifically. Here 
we are in the realm of experience and faith. 

It may well be however that another invisible 
force, at work within or through human person- 
ality, is of greater significance than the physical 
forces of the world. Neither is this force of hu- 
man personality fully understood by the social 
scientist. No doubt such understanding will al- 
ways depend somewhat on the faith built on ex- 
perience of the scientist or the person who is 
undertaking to understand man and his world. 


II. God as creator—man as creature 


This brings us square up against the questions: 
What kind of a creator is God? What kind of a 
creature did he create when he made man? Read 
McConnell’s comments carefully. Plan how you 
can best take your class a step at a time to see 
some of the reasons Christians believe in (1) God 
as a thinking being rather than as a blind force, 
(2) human freedom as reality. 


III. Where does learning about God take place? 


McConnell’s discussion is, for the most part, a 
review of part of the previous lesson. However, 
his examples are new and apt as he explains that 
learning about God is a result of long and con- 
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God is at work in every phase of life around us 


tinuous effort as well as of flashes of insight. 

His insistence that these two kinds of learning 
are necessarily tied together by the life experi- 
ences of the learner is quite important to con- 
sider. He also calls our attention to the fact that 
not only the quality of an experience is important 
but also the quantity—that is, the sum total of 
experiences across a span of years. 


IV. The larger task 


In leading us toward the conclusion of our 
study, McConnell outlines the larger task which 
is before us if we are to use our knowledge of 
God in such a way as to attain still more knowl- 
edge. He contends that our larger task includes 
the following four aspects: 

1. We must make increasing efforts to help the 
mass of non-Christians to learn about God. 

2. This can be partially accomplished by treat- 
ing every phase of life around us as a realm in 
which God is and must be at work: labor, busi- 
_ politics, government, and all other areas of 

e. 

3. The business of the church and the Chris- 
tian is therefore to be concerned with “anything 
that points to moral good .. . and anything that 
points to moral evil. . .” 





4. There is still need for the prophetic voice of 
religion. One of the main functions of prophecy 
may be to prophesy what is going to happen if we 
do not mend our ways in order to keep it from 
happening. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is God a free agent? Did he make man with 
any freedom? 

2. Does man have at least these freedoms— 
freedom to study and struggle, freedom to listen, 
freedom to act? 

3. What has helped you find God in the midst 
of your vocation? 

4. What books besides the Bible have helped 
you learn more about God? 

5. How can you as a Christian help in revealing 
God to others—older people, young adults, youth, 
and children? 

6. What have you done or seen done by an- 
other in the past week to help someone find God? 


In CLOSING 


Finally, McConnell contends that in our larger 
task there are two wide-open doors toward Chris- 
tian helpfulness to the whole world. 

First, the opportunity is ours to help meet the 
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material necessities of a needy world. Foremost 
here may be hunger and disease. But always 
there is an unseen third factor—the spiritual 
hunger for truth and life abundant which is pres- 
ent in the hungry, diseased body, but which is 
also present in the well-fed, healthy person. 

Second, McConnell calls our attention to the 
open door of the needs of the slighted peoples of 
our world: the racial minorities, the contempt and 
prejudices against this or that color or social 
class, the crying ignorance. These cannot be dis- 
associated from hunger and disease, but they are 
real needs and the door is wide open. But it does 
not follow that the door that is wide open is also 
a wide door. Actually it is a very difficult door to 
enter, and it cannot be entered by one who is 
selfish and bigoted or by one who is narrow and 
prejudiced. 

So, if we are to learn more about God, if we 
are to come to a greater knowledge of our creator, 
we must through necessity be willing, eager, 
smart, and good enough to share what we have 
already learned with the peoples of this earth— 
the peoples of the one world in which we live. 





in Action 


The Group 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions are planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion.” 


This unit should be adding up to a deeper 
knowledge of God on the part of the members of 
your class. Is it? Take stock. This fourth section 
should be a climax, though by no means the end 
of your consideration of this theme. 

Preparation—How does God reveal himself? 
Several members of the class might be asked in 
advance to bring a brief statement (or quotation 
or poem) that best expresses how God reveals 
himself to them. 

Further, the person or persons who have been 
jotting down notes on the class sessions might be 
asked to summarize the group’s conclusions to 
date, to provide a start for this session. 

The last part of the lesson material is a sort of 
“suide for self-criticism” of the church. The steer- 
ing committee might like to duplicate a brief 
questionnaire entitled “What About Our 
Church?” Questions could include the following: 
Are we striving to get together with all Chris- 
tians, regardless of denominations? Are we truly 
prophetic as a church, standing against material- 
ism and the mad scramble for money in our 
society? As a local church, or as a denomination, 
do we surrender to pride in our numbers, wealth, 
or prominence? Do we take up our cross, as a 
church, and follow Christ? 
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This session—God seeks to reveal himself to 
man. You might begin your class session by ask- 
ing members to give their answers to the ques- 
tion, How does God reveai himself to you? 

Then you might discuss this question: In what 
sense is Christ a “final” revelation of God? In 
what sense is God still revealing himself to men? 

God is creator of the universe. How does he 
reveal himself in his creation? What can we learn 
about God from observing nature? 

The problem of freedom is a critical one in 
understanding how God deals with us. One or 
more members of your class might report on the 
book, How Free Are You? by Robert H. Hamill 
(Abingdon Press, 75 cents) as background for a 
discussion of freedom—God’s and ours. 

In his discussion of “God and Human Forces,” 
the author describes how the subconscious mind 
works to solve certain problems. The class might 
discuss the question, Is God at work in our sub- 
conscious mind to lead us to an understanding of 
himself? If there is a Christian psychiatrist in 
your church or in your community, you might 
either ask him to be present as a resource person 
to deal with this question, or you might ask an 
individual or smal! committee to visit him and 
discuss this question with him and report back. 

Certainly, prayer is an important topic to con- 
sider in discussing how God reveals himself to 
mankind. The group might well discuss how God 
reveals himself in experiences of prayer, both 
private and corporate. 

If the “guide for self-criticism” has been pre- 
pared, it might be given to the group at this 
time (see above). After it has been answered, 
the guide might serve as the basis for discussion 
and evaluation of the church. 

In closing—Someone might be asked in ad- 
vance to be ready to lead the class in a few 
minutes of meditation and prayer to conclude 
this unit on “Learning About God.” If the sum- 
mary of the first three sessions has not been 
given at the outset of this final lesson, it might 
be given just before the meditation. 
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Churches Working Together 


For the month of March the Adult Fellow- 
ship Series unit will deal with the nature of 
the Church and with ways in which 
denominations and church groups work to- 
gether for the Kingdom. 

The weekly lesson topics are: 


March 2: The Churches and the Church 

March 9: The Church and the Community 

March 16: The Churches’ Witness in the 
Community 

March 23: Co-operation in Educational Ef- 
fort 

March 30: Serving World Needs Together 
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FOR YOUR READING 





BOOKS 





Today’s Neurotic Family, by Harry 
F. Tashman. New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. $3.95. 


“A neurosis marries a neurosis, 
and a family marries a family. ... 
The neurotic family produces 
neurotic children who in turn pro- 
duce neurotic families”—this is the 
thesis of a successful psychoanalyst 
as he reviews a practice covering 
more than twenty years. “If the 
sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children unto the third and 
fourth generations, even more 
plainly are their neuroses.” 

Dr. Tashman takes a midpoint 
position between Freud and the 
cultural sociologists, stating that 
the family is the area to be ex- 
plored because “the family makes 
the individual what he is, and 
since the individual continues to 
be a part of the family he re- 
creates...” 

This book, like Gaul, is divided 
into three parts. Book I states the 
thesis and traces the psychic de- 
velopment of man. It ends with a 
chapter entitled “The Neurotic 
Families” in which Dr. Tashman 
describes in general terms a few 
types of neurotic family constella- 
tions. 

Book II is composed of 103 pages 
of case histories illustrating and 
proving his thesis—that it is with 
the family that personality begins 
and that a cure must involve 
adjustment to the client’s real 
world which inevitably includes his 
family. 

Book III is a potpourri of three 
chapters, one of which concerns 
the analyst and children, the other 
two making an apology for psy- 
choanalysis. 

This book was published by the 
New York University Press for The 
Layman’s Institute for Psycho- 
analytic Enlightenment, Inc. But 
the distinguished psychoanalyst 
and psychiatric faculty member of 
New York University—Bellevue 
Medical Center has produced a 
book so packed with professional 
terminology (for example, “gravity 
in the temporal universe,” “trans- 
actions of the symbol systems,” 
etc.) that few laymen will under- 
stand, unless per chance they them- 
selves have been psychoanalyzed. 
But those readers who are able to 
wade through the language will 


find a book worthy of their time 
and effort. 

Surely Dr. Tashman is right, and 
he has given us a book to help the 
individual understand himself and 
those persons closest to him. 

—Reviewed by Jim Nabors. 


Which Books Belong in the Bible? 
by Floyd V. Filson. Westminster 
Press, 1957. 174 pages. $3.00. 


This is a study of the canon. 
The word “canon” means a stand- 
ard or norm. “It is not entirely 
clear whether the first use of the 
word ‘canon’ to designate the books 
of the Bible referred primarily to 
the list of them or to the rule or 
standard of faith and life which 
they contained.” In the Christian 
view, the canon is made up of 
“the writings of the Church by 
the working of God.” 

The author continues his study 
by moving into a discussion of the 
place of the canon today. He con- 
cludes that it is a theological issue. 
Most Christians, however, are not 
concerned with the matter of what 
is canonical and what is not. “The 
Bible exists; the Church accepts it; 
the Christian should use it.” 

But some groups of Christians 
accept certain books that other 
Christians reject. The Apocrypha 
are rejected by most Protestants 
as noncanonical. The King James 
Version included the Apocrypha. 
Luther rejected these as non- 
canonical, but he considered them 
“sood and useful for reading.” 

Filson presents at some length 
the view of the Reformed Churches 
and agrees that they are right in 
rejecting the Apocrypha. These 
books have their uses for historical 
background study, but they are not 
on the same level with the Old and 
New Testaments. 

In discussing whether tradition 
is subject to Scripture, the author 
says, “We continually ask whether 
our personal understanding of the 
gospel, and the confession and 
practice of our own Church, intelli- 
gently grasp and faithfully apply 
the Biblical message.” The Prot- 
estant who fails to do that is un- 
questionably missing one of his 
greatest privileges. 

Since our faith does not rely 
heavily upon tradition and Church 


authority, we give the Bible a 
special place. It is always timely 
to face the question of what shall 
be considered Scripture. 

Dr. Filson is dean and professor 
of New Testament literature and 
history at McCormick Theological 
Seminary.—J. W. C. 


Meet Joe Ross by Russell L. Dicks. 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 159 pages. 
$2.50. 


“Meet Joe Ross, the friend of my 
imagination, for no such person 
exists and yet he does. He is a 
part of the thousands of persons 
with whom I have talked and whom 
I have sat beside during the past 
twenty-four years as a_ hospital 
chaplain, pastor, counselor, and 
teacher.” 

You will see yourself and will 
meet your own personal problems 
in the person of Joe Ross. Things 
you have been thinking about and 
meaning to talk to someone about 
are dealt with in a realistic way 
in this book. The meaning of life 
and death, belief in God, immortal- 
ity, grief, the tensions and strains 
of everyday living are discussed 
in a language the average man 
can understand. 

You will see Joe as he develops 
confidence in himself and as he 
passes his confidence on to his 
family. You will begin to under- 
stand better the therapeutic value 
of conversation with a _ trained, 
trusted, sympathetic counselor and 
friend. 

The author has a way of dealing 
with questions people are asking, 
therefore, he is a person much 
sought after as a counselor and 
writer. He is professor of pastoral 
care at Duke University Divinity 
School.—J. W. C. 


Halfway Up the Sky by Jane Mer- 
chant. Abingdon Press, 1957. 128 
pages. $2.00. 


Jane Merchant’s poems have 
been likened to those of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and Christina 
Rossetti. In this collection of 198 
poems Miss Merchant displays her 
talent in a fine way. Her verses, 
both humorous and serious, reflect 
a spirit that is sensitive to love, 
life, and living.—J. W. C. 








PICTURE THIS Well Organized Library In Your Church... 


The Church Library Service Will Help Your Dream Become A Reality 


A Church Library is an important part of the total 
church program. It provides materials needed in the 
program of Christian Education, supplementary ma- 
terial for teachers, leaders, and workers in the church 
and church school, and reading materials which con- 
tribute to Christian living. Adults, young people, and 
children in your church can profit from the culture, 
knowledge, adventure and amusement available in 
a well planned and well organized Church Library. 


Register Your Library Now! 


If your church does not already have a Church Library, the 
Church Library Service of The Methodist Publishing House 
will help you establish and operate your Church Library. Write 
The Methodist Publishing House and register your Church 
Library and the name of your librarian with the Church Library 
Service. You will receive a Free booklet-—Your Church Library 
—which serves as a manual for the organization and operation 
of your Church Library, and describes basic books you'll want. 

If your church already has a library, see that it grows. 
Wholesome entertainment, culture, and inspiration are found 
~4 good books and good books can be found in your Church 
ibrary. 


Free Church Library News Bulletin 


Bookmarks is a free quarterly church library bulletin con- 
— all the latest and most timely church library news, 
provided by the Church Library Service to all church librarians 
upon request. Bookmarks gives brief reviews of recommended 
new books and furnishes information concerning library routines 
in classifying and cataloging books. 


Mail This Convenient Coupon 
For Complete Information! 
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Order from THE METHODIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE serving you 


Chicago 11 
Detroit | 
New York 11 

Richmond 16 


Cincinnati 2 
Kansas City 6 
Pittsburgh 30 

San Francisco 2 


Baltimore 3 
Dallas 1 

Nashville 2 
Portland 5 


Please send me without obligation a copy of Your 
Church Library, Bookmarks, and a registration card 
for my Church Library. 


SEND TO: 





Street: 





City: 





State: = 














